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Preface 

Adult education professionalism has coiw? a long way. 



Owenty years ago I tagan reaching adult basic education. My interest in the field had been sparked 
when, as a college senior, I worked for an education professor who had been involved in the ABE 
movement of the 1960s in the State University of New York system and by a TV public -service 
announcement for the ABE program I would eventually work for. My response to that PSA was, 
"Gee, that looks interesting. I could do that!" With nothing more than a degree in elementary 
education and a naive desire to do something meaningful, I dived into the task of teaching adults. 

It didn't take long to realize 1 was in desperate need ot professional support. Fortunately, our program 
director, Eugene Madeira, placed great value on staff development and made sure we teachers attended the Adult 
Education Mid-Winter C -\ inference and PI ^E 's Fall Workshops. Those learning opportunities were invaluable. 
They got us by. 

Thanks to an intensified national focus on adult literacy, the initiation of state funding in Pennsylvania, 
the tremendous expansion of volunteer programs, a growing sense of professionalism among practitioners in the 
field, and mandated staff development, adult education has come a long wav. One early effort in that direction 
was to develop a statewide handbook for adult educators. Late in the 70s, I was parr of the task force that 
brainsrormed and o mipiled that first incarnat ion. It was a state-of-the-art treatment, but this, the 1 s K ) ^ edition, 
clearly illustrates the dramatic evolution of adult education since then. 

Today, staff development for adult basic and literacy education in Pennsylvania is supported in a variety 
ot forms. The PA AC ?E Mid-Winter C Conference is bigger and hotter than ever. The Fall Workshops continue to 
thrive. AdvancE, Pennsylvania 1 * Literacy Resources Center and Clearinghouse, has grown exponentially, and 
a second center for Western Pennsylvania is imminent. Nine Regional Staff Development (Centers are now a 
reality, providing localized resources, technical assistance, and in-service workshops. Increasing numbers of adult 
educators are pursuing advanced degrees in the field, and countless others read the impressive array of hooks and 
periodicals addressing our ueneral and specific professional interests. We're rrving to do more than just get by. 

The adult education landscape continues to change rapidly as we identify new challenges and face them 
head-on. As evidence, consider that after only three years more than three-quarters ot this book significantly 
replaces the N90 edit ion. Indeed, 5 5°o of the 85 topics are brand -new to this edition. Another quarter haw been 
substantially updated. The remaining articles have all been reviewed and modified by their original authors. 

Tlie companion Staff I laiutiwk is designed for use as in-service material and to hand out "tor keeps" to 
every staff member. This administrators' edition is aimed to be an introduction to the salient topics you need 
to know about as an ABLE program administrator. We hope you will read every parr that applies, which is 
probably most or all of the book, then keep it nearby tor a handy reference. Program administrators all over 
Pennsylvania have come to value this I landhook as essential. Perhaps you'll be among them. 

As Project Director and Editor, 1 would like to thank the fine Editorial Board tor their conscientious work 
in shaping the new table of contents, identifying writers, reviewing the draft, and remaining available to assist 
me along the way. Dr. John Christopher, Mary Ann Eisenreich, Janice Frick, Cheryl I larmon, Dan Partin, Dr. 
Margaret Shaw, and Jeff Wcxxlyard have all been working partners in this project. 

Thanks also to the Pennsylvania Department ot Education, Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
for its continued, active support of the Handbook and the concept of its existence as an integral staff- 
development resource. 

Spec ial thanks to t he 60 different writers — drawn straight from the field — who cont rihi ired their rime and 
expertise. The content and quality of their writing firmly attest to the growing professionalism ot adult educators 
in Pennsylvania. ( And there are lots more of you out there who were not imposed upon to write this time!) 

The Pennsylvania Adult Basic and Literacy Educatum I laiuliwkfor Progixim Administratis, f W3 Eilitiun is 
dedicated to Gordon Jones, Supervisor of the ABLE Bureau, who has worked tirelessly for adult education tor 
so many years and who, as I write, continues to recover from a stroke he suffered last fall — at work, ot course. 
Thanks tor everything you've done, Gordon. We're all behind you. 

—Tarn Rcijf 
Project DircctorlEdinw 
May J 993 
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A BACKGROUND FOR 
THE ABLE PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATOR 



Who are you, 
program administrator? 



ompare yourself, an .idministrator ot a program 
providing adult basic education, literacy tutoring, 
English as a second language, GED test prepara- 
t ion, or any adult education service f unded at least 
partially through the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education, Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Ediic.it ion, to 
any other adult education program administrator and you're 
likely to discover that your job is unique. Your clientele and 
theirs do not tit quite the same profile. Your salaries vary wildly. 
You probably do not even share a common job title. 

The one thing you do have in common is the purpose of 
educating adults. Toward that end, adult education program 
administrators share many common responsibilities. It you seek 
public funding, you follow the same funding procedure and 
reporting requirements. You attend the same or similar profes- 
sional courses, seminars, and conferences. Above all, it would be 
difficult to find a single program administrator who isn't a 
champion juggler ot people, budgets, sites, and tasks. The 
demands on you are many and great. 

To help fonn a definition of the Pennsylvania ABLE (adult 
basic and literacy education, as an all-encompassing term) 
program administrator, we surveyed a sampling of you, drawn at 
random from the Pennsylvania Department ot Education's 
official list. Though we cannot claim the results ot our small 
sample to be scientific, they do provide a cross-section glimpse 
at the responsibilities you face and the professional status yoi: 
hold. How your position compares to your peers in other states 
is beyond the scope of this survey. Keep in mind, too, that even 
within Pennsylvania, great variances exist between administra- 
tors working in urban, rural, and suburban programs, between 
programs running mainly on volunteer efforts and those with 
paid staffs, and among schix)!- based and community-based 
programs. 

First, a kxik at your job titles. Below are the various titles our 
survey respondents listed. The nomenclature represents, more 
or less, variations on a theme, and certainly there are other job 
titles being used that did not show up in our survey. 



■ Adult Education Administrator 

■ Adult Education Specialist 

■ Adult Basic Education Coordinator 

■ Adult Basic Education Supervisor 

■ Adult Literacy Coordinator 

■ Corrections School Principal 
H Director of Adult Education 

■ Director of Libraries 

M Direcror, Federal/State Programs 

■ Executive Director (mostly literacy groups) 

■ PDE Field Liaison Coordinator 

■ Program Director 

■ Project Director 

The great majority of the administrators responding to our 
survey, or 71%, are full-rim? employees, though few spend all of 
their time in adult education. For example, adult education may 
be one federal program among several within a federal program 
director's domain. Indeed, less than one-third of respondents, 
just 29%, spend 100% of their work week in adult educat ion. Of 
the remainder, 14% spend less than 10% of their time in adult 
education, 29% spend 10-25%, 7% spend 26-50%. another 7% 
spend 51-90%, and 14% were unsure of the breakdown. (Please 
keep in mind that all of these figures may differ from those 
collected through PDE's reporting requirements.) 

The annual salaries of the responding administrators ranged 
from $20,000 to $50,900. (Our comparable 1 990 survey ranged 
from an exceptionally low $7,500 in a volunteer literacy- 
tutoring program to an exceptionally high $67,000 in a univer- 
sity setting.) This year found administrators' salaries averaging 
about $ ^0,000, which is approximately $5,000 higher than our 
survey reported three years ago. Two respondents reported 
working at hourly rates of $14 and $16, respectively. 

Benefits provided also varied considerably. We divided ben- 
efits into three levels: "full," defined as at least four of the 
following: medical, dental, vision, vacation, personal, sick days, 



^Provide continuing leadership to enhance the 
overall effectiveness and outcome of programs*** 

— Levey Derstine 
Supervisor, ABE/QED 
Bradford 
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life insurance, and prescriptions; "partial," defined as no more 
than three of those benefits; and "none." (This was regardless of 
whether the r erson worked full or part time.) About 36% of the 
respondents receive "full" benefits and 21% receive "partial" 
benefits. An unfortunate 36% receive no benefits; however, 
because only 29% of respondents said they work part tune, that 
figure implies that some part -time employees are receiving at 
least some benefits. One respondent did not answer the question 
on benefits. 

We asked ABLE program administrators to lisu heir main job 
responsibilities. A compilation of their lists follow* Redundatv 
c les have been const >lidated, and rel.it ed t asks I lave been gr< uiped: 

■ Design and plan programs 

H Investigate funding sources/write grant proposals 
H Establish policies and procedures 
H Hire staff 

■ Recruit volunteer tutors 

■ Coordinate staff activities 

■ Schedule, supers' ise, and evaluate staff performance 

■ Develop staff mservice programs 
H Manage day-to-day operations 

■ Conduct publicity, public relations and recruit men i el tor is 
H Develop curricula 

■ Administer budget 

■ Lead fund^aising activities 

O Serve on organization's committees 

■ Attend meetings related to pn >i;r.un operation 
H Represent program at interagency meeting 

H Participate in advisory council 
H Administer alumni activities 

■ Maintain records; file required interim and annual reports 
H Observe classes 

II Evaluate program effectiveness 

■ Resolve student-student and student-teacher concerns 

■ Coordinate student testing 

H Do personal and career counseling 
D Supply transcripts on past gradu.it es 

■ Plan graduation program 

■ Liaison between local program and PDh 

Of course, most respondents listed quite a lew of those 
responsibilities. No doubt about it: administrators of adult 
education programs are exceedingly active, multiply hatted 
individuals. 

Finally, we asked administrators for tips they would like to 
share with other adult educators. You'll find dnect quotations 
from those responses scattered throughout this hook in shaded 
boxes.**- 

— Tana Rciff 



tt Take responsibility for the program to 
insure its success.** 

— Hannalore Wcrtz 
ABE Teacher 
ABE Project Queharma Boot Camp 



A guiding philosophy 
for the ABLE program 
administrator 

annah collapses into her chair. It's 9:00 pan. She 
looks at the pile of papers in front of her and 
moans slightly. "Whew, what a day!" she thinks. 
"Being a program administrator is a never ending 
job." As she sirs in her small, crowded office her 
thoughts dart around the various events of the day. 

■ Someone who wanted tutoring stopped by at 8 a.m. No 
intake in ten* i ewer was there so Hannah gathered the necessary 
data. "I didn't need that interruption so early in the morning," 
she muses. "I came in early to get some paperwork done. 1 hope 
I wasn't too brusque. The person had woi iderful stories about his 
childhood to tell. It's just that I — I had so much to do." 

■ Joe r.f.'ivcd, also unexpectedly. "I ic's a wonderful volunteer, 
but he asks for help with his i utoring so often. What am 1 going 
to do about u. )M 

■ Then there was the textbook issue stemming Irom the 
mservice Hannah had attended "Now what ? The text hot >ks we 
are .sum are very biased anamM the African American and 
La t mo persons we. ire serving'! Who cat ideal with this. 'Shouldn't 
this be up to the textbook company. 1 " 

With the creaking of her chair Hannah realir.es her thoughts 
have been elsewhere. What she need* to do is lace the pile of 
papers in front of her, including working on the PPE grant 
proposal which isdue in two days. "But, no, first let me finish my 
thinking," she says to herself. "I'll lot a note of welcome tothe 
new learner, thanking him for his wonderful stories. In the 
morning HI ask Joe u > get a group of volunteers together to plan 
what further tutoring assistance they need and how thev imuhl 
provide it. The textbook issues are important. We have to 
respect the stories and cultures of .ill of our learners. And. 
everybody has a right to become literate, so it the textbooks 
aren't teaching to certain groups of persons, some people may 
not be learning. Perhaps the board members will have some ideas 
and resources to recommend to help us begin to address this 
issue." 

It's 9:45 now. Hannah's papers are still in piles on the desk. 
"Fifteen minutes," she says. 'That's what I'll devote to paper- 
work. Then I'm going home and sit in a nice warm bath and 
relax. 1 deserve it ! Tomorrow morning I'll give three early hours 
to the PDE grant." 

Hannah's story and musings are about her guiding philoso- 
phy as an ABLE program administrator. They show the values, 
beliefs, and principles which she use* to guide her practice. This 
story is about a guiding philosophy for all ABLE program 
administrators — the values, beliefs, and principles which guide 
our practice. 

First, Hannah values reflecting on her practice. Her musmizs 
are about the day — how it went, the aspects she was satisfied 
with, and those that needed a new approach. This reflect ion -in- 
action would occur even if Hannah were satisfied with the day, 
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since she still might find belter ways to go a Knit being an 
administrator. The reflection may happen in the office, in the 
can at a meeting, or in the middle of the night. For some, the 
reflecting mav be a matter of thinking through the events of the 
day; for others, it's a f eeling — a sense of what felt right and what 
did not. The important thing is that reflection is always apart of 
Hannah's day. 

Next, Hannah is interested in and respects people, and 
wants to give them quality time. Her emphasis is on quality 
rather than "quantity" time — the amount of time she puts in. 
She reviews her people- interaction* of the day. While perhaps 
brief, did she affirm people's gifts. 1 1 low did she handle people's 
Jeinandsfortinu'whichshedidn'th.iveJWasshecle.iraKMit her 
messages regarding what she could do and could not do, while 
acknowledging .hat she understood the needs of the person who 
had approached her! 

Third, Hannah values volunteers and is prepared 10 support 
them. She believes that volunteers should have opportunities 
for growth and further learning just ;is paid staff should have. 
Joe's request (or assistance in his tutoring does ne^ 1 to be heard. 
She th ink's alx Hit how this can be at tended to and xvhet her other 
tutors, who may not ask, may also have similar needs. 

While I lannah .struggles with feeling responsible tor every- 
thingthat goes on in her oft ice, she strongly believes in empow- 
ering volunteers, staff, hoard members, and learners (when they 
.ire ready) to take some responsibility for planning rheir own 
learning, for solving their own problems. In working hard to 
encourage more of this, I lannah is working to believe in herself 
enough to learn that she doesn't luwc to Jo every th ing herself , and 
to trust that others, while they may do things differently, will do 
them well. She considers how to empower Joe ;;nd other tutors 
who may want further assistance, to detail what specifically is 
needed and then devise their own plan of study, speakers, and 
other support . 

Fourth, 1 lannah is committed to respecting and promoting 
the various cultures, learning sryles, networks, and values of 
learners and tutors. Yes, she is overwhelmed by the task, includ- 
ing the new learning which this understanding requires of her. 
It's a long process which she can't do a lone, hut, as administrator, 
she believes it's her responsibility to continually raise the issue 
in the agency. So, this reflection is added to her quick evening 
checks of the day. 

Fifth, Hannah values administrative leadership. She is an 
administrator because she realizes the importance of guidance, 
long-range vision and planning, and economic support for 
ABLE efforts. Without grant -writing, speaking engagements, 
community contacts, etc., the work of ABLE could not goon. A 
piece of the reflection must be about the administrative t asks 
which she did during theday. She has to consider what was done, 
how well, what she put off, and when she will reschedule what 
was not accomplished. This is the bard part for Hannah, because 
even though she is committed to her position, she is such a 
people-person that sho tends to respond to people- needs first 
while the administrative tasks may suffer. Each evening she tries 
to make specific resolutions for herself about the administrative 
tasks she will accomplish the next day. 



Finally, Hannah values herself, setting ide lime to relax 
and do something which is renewing for her. Each evening she 
consciously notes what this something was, so she doesn't gel 
caught up in the work -only syndrome which is so easy foi people 
whose value is service to others. 

From Hannah's story, the following principles are suggested 
as a guiding philosophy for ABLE program administrators: 
H Daily reflect on practice: What was vour day like? Was it 
what you wanted it to be about? What needed changing or 
improvement ? What specific strps will you take? 
M Be interested in and respect each person: What wen* your 
people -encounters like today ? Hid you give people quality time? 
Hid you affirm people's strengths? Were you e'ear in your 
messages to people about what you could and could not do for 
them time-wise or task-wise? 

II Value staff: What were y< nir staff and volunteer encounters 
like today? Did you offer them opportunities for growth and 
nourishment? Hid you allow them to accept or decline your 
offers? Did you work to empower staff to define their own 
learning needs and to devise their own plans of study? 

■ Respect and promote the variety of cultures: What did you 
do today to learn about someone's culture other than your own ? 
What did you do to promote your staff's, Board's, and tutors' 
understanding and promoting of the cultures of the persons your 
agency works with? 

S Value administrative leadership: What administrat ive tasks 
did you accomplish today ? What needs yet to be done? 1 low will 
you accomplish these? To what extent have you delegated some 
tasks, letting go of your own need to do them yourself ? To what 
extent have you postponed the administrative tasks to do 
people-directed things which you may enjoy more? 

■ Value yourself: Specifically, what have you done for yourself 
today? What few minutes have you taken to separate from the 
work and responsibilities and do something which islitegiving?« s *- 

- — Daniel? I). Ftannery 



A brief history of adult 
education 



A 



dult education is defined as a process whereby 
persons who no longer at tend schtxil on a regular, 
full-time basis undertake sequential and orga- 
nized activities with the conscious intention of 
bringing about changes in information, knowl- 
edge, understanding, or skill appreciation and attitude; or for the 
purpose of identifying or solving personal or community prob- 
lems (Liverwright and Haygcxxl, 1969). The 'history of adult 
education, therefore, is a reporting of the systematic occurrence 
of the education of a diverse population of adults in their 
particular station and position in society. As such, adult educa- 
tion has been looked at from four basic, if over lapping, perspec- 
tives I ) as the work of institut ions and organizations, 2) as a kind 
of relationship, as in the concept of androgogy or as in the 
distinction between education and 'he education of adults, 3) as 
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stemnMng from a historical identification wHi spontaneous 
movements, and 4) distinguished from other kinds of education 
by its goals and functions. Each of these perspectives contributes 
to inc overall picture of adult education tn ihe United States. 

Kno/vles (1977) placed the initial development of while 
American adult education at 1607 with the arrival of the colonists 
in America. Miller (1914), Woodson (1919), McUee (1971), 
McGee and Neufcldt (1985), and McVaugh (1986) suggested 
t hat adult e» 3* -cation for the African American Ivgan in 1619, with 
the arrival of the first African slaves. This is based upon the 
observation that >lavcry was an institution of learning as well as 
labor. The Negro's taskmaster was also his schoolmaster. 

EvHy adult education served affluent white males in particu- 
lar. Hcspite tlv limitations of research into early literacy, it 
seems that as many as one-third of the males and the majority of 
females were excluded from participation in adult education 
beyond their oral traditions. Women, African Americans, and 
Native Americans were not included in the lyccums,chautauquas, 
and other established forms of adult education. 

This changed, however, when other groups also felt excluded 
from the educational process. Voluntary groups organized to 
educate themselves, becoming known as movement education 
(Evans and Px^ytc, 1986). In the 1860s, 1870s, and 1880s these 
movements took specific organizational form in the National 
American Woman Suffrage Assoc iat ion, the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, the Knights of Lahor, the National Grange 
of the Patrons of Husband ry, and the Farmer's Alliance. Tlie.se 
democratic movements combined Kith education and pol it ical act k mi. 

During the progressive movement, the research institutions ot 
higher education began looking closely at the interdependence - ot 
new academic disciplines — sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, and history — because of the new networks of communica- 
tion and transportation which caused new economic markets, 
industrialization and the impact on a new work culture, and 
irki nir.it ion and its impact on the new patterns ot community life. 

During this movement, the Morrill Act was passed because 
of the changing course of agricultural education. Land-grant 
institutions were fanned in response to the Act. p or new 
immigrants, in an attempt to indoctrinate them in the Ameri- 
can way, educational programs in evening schools, factories, 
churches, and private organizations were established (Carlson, 
1975). However, the immigrant churches, lodges, clubs, news- 
papers, and lectures had more success in influencing immigrant 
adjustments than did the Americanization efforts. 

In the 1890s, even though slavery had been abolished with 
the Civil War, the education of African American adults 
remained essentially a black enterprise. An alternative system 
grew up alongside the dominant system , inc luding black churches, 
Frecdman's bureaus, black colleges, vc nat ional schixils, fraterni- 
ties, and the largest black adult education movement in America, 
Marcus Garvey's Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(McGee and Ncufcldt, 1985). 

The American Association for Adult Education was orga- 
nized in the 1920s. Efforts were made to keep the association 
neutral by refusing to idem try with special interest gr< >ups. How- 
ever, during that same I imc adult educators outside of the A A AE 



advanced a conception of adult education as .social education, 
indicating that it could not be disassociated from the study and 
critique of social institutions, including institutionalized racism. 

For a brief peruxl in the 1930s, the federal government 
entered the fields of adult education through federal emergency 
relief programs. Even though the efforts realtzed no permanent 
federal improvement, this brief experiment raised many ques- 
tions about the appropriateness of a federal role in adult educa- 
tion, questions that recur periodically. 

In the 1950s, corporations established training and develop- 
ment departments which provided a wide range of educational 
programs. Workplace training has become more urgent because 
of increased international competition, the need for continual 
retraining, the growing participation of workers in decision 
making in some industries, and the need to provide hasic 
education for a hirge number of the workforce inadequately 
educated in the public school system. In addition, community 
colleges were dev eloped during the 1960s, providing an open 
doortosocial and economic opportunities for minorities and the 
disadvantaged. Higher cducat ion forged linkages with the work- 
place, and the workplace itself became a school for adults. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, several groups of Americans — blacks, 
women, Native Americans, and Mexican- Americans— pressed 
their case for social, political, and economic justice. These social 
movements contained an essential educational component 
through which those who struggled for justice came to understand 
their situation and to gain a sense of their own power to change u . 
National coordinating organizations were fonned to guide these 
movements. Among these were the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Gmfcrcnce, the National Organization for Women, the 
American Indian Movement, the National Farm Workers Asso- 
ciation, and the Highlander Folk School. 

The National Laboratory in ( iroup Development was orga- 
nized in 1947 to kxik at new directions for adult education. It 
focused on deteniiining new directions in adult resocializatioii, 
analysis of adult situations, participative techniques ot learning, 
and adynamic interrelation of adult learner behavior. In 1951, 
the newly fonned Adult Education Association ( AEA; eventually 
A A ACE — see page 67) offered a more comprehensive approach 
to adult education. The AEA attempted to serve the various 
segments of the adult education field by promoting the develop- 
ment of professional competencies, institutional corporation, and 
adult education as a stxrial good. 

With the changing social conditions of the 1960s, new ways 
of thinking about adult education began to appear under the 
labels such as lifelong looming, lifelong education , and recurrent 
education. Each of these in some way reflected an attempt to 
make adult education an object of public policy. 

Adult education is a historical recounting of ihe systematic 
efforts of adults to educate themselves. The mocxl of the country 
dictated the various systems and needs of particular groups in 
deteniiining alternative systems of adult education for their 
individual purposes. Adult educat ion issecn not only as a system 
for academic study but as a soc ial movement and political action 
as well. This remains true today.**' 

— Margaret Shaw 
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The development of adult 
education in Pennsylvania 

^dult education in Pennsylvania can he traced to 
Benjamin Franklin's use ot die junto as a tech- 
nique for discussing the issues ot the day. While 
early adult education efforts were largely infor- 
mal and disorganized, Pennsylvania can hoast ot 
having one of the first libraries and the founding of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 

In 1824 the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia provided 
lecture series, periodicals, ami scientific collections. The 1800s 
witnessed the establishment of free town libraries* agricultural 
societies, and the National Education Association. 

The Morrill Act of"1862 established land grant colleges such 
as the Pennsylvania State University. Our citizens recognized 
and supported the idea of* public education. In 1869, Philadel- 
phia opened its public evening high school, which provided 
instructu >n to immigrants, voc.it lonal education, and secondary 
and college courses. Later this program was utilized as a way for 
adults io continue their education. The International Corre- 
spondence Schools of Scranton was established in 1891 and 
became a leader in the field of adult education through corre- 
spond 'Mice. 

The 1900s .saw the development of Pennsylvania chapters of 
many national associations that focused on adult education. 
State chapters included the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, League of Women Voters, Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations, fraternal organizations, and professional six km ics. Alfred 
W. Castle served from 1921 until 19S7 as Pennsylvania's pio- 
neer adult educator in extension education. 

The 1960s became a period when the federal legislature 
recognized the importance of providing financial support fori he 
basic educational needs of adults. Pennsylvania used the federal 
funding from the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, the Vocational Education Act of 196^, the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1 964, and the Adult Education Act of 1 966 
as the basis for establishing the state's adult education programs. 

Alfred S. Holt served as chief of the Division of Extension 
Education in the Pennsylvania Department of Education from 
1957 through 1972. In 1965 Claii E. Troy was given the 
responsibility to develop, implement, and coordinate the 
Department's Adult Basic Education program. R. Chapman 
Carver and Frank Croft were early ABE advisors in the Eastern 
region ot the state. Jack Kraft, Joe Me Andrew, and Gordon Jones 
have served the Western region. ThcCentral region of the state 
was administered by Mabel M. Ouderkirk. The initial 57 ABE 
programs enrolled approximately 5,000 adults, In 1969, six 
learning centers opened their doors. Within ten years, the 
number of ABE programs tripled and enrollment grew to over 
^8,000 adults. Special demonstration and teacher training 
projects were organized by jack Sittman. 

In 197 ^Clair E.Troy, Eugene Madeira, Director of the Adult 
Enrichment Center in Lancaster, and others successfully lob- 
bied to have 20% of the funds in the Adult Education Act 



designated for adult secondary education. Kenneth K. Walltck 
will always be remembered for his many years of service in 
Pennsylvania's General Educational Development program. 

The Pennsylvania Association for Adult Education and the 
Pennsylvania Association for Public Continuing Adult Educa- 
tion were created to meet the needs of our adult educators. In 
1 978 these associations merged to fonn the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for Adult Continuing Education (PAACE). PAACE 
continues to serve a.s the umbrella organization for adult educa- 
tors in our public schools, universities, literacy councils, unions, 
armed forces, and state agencies. PAACE: and its predecessors, 
along with PDE, have sponsored the Midwinter C a inference for 
Adult Education for nearly ^0 year \ACE also keeps its 
members, the general public, and the legislature informed about 
adult education. 

The late Ethel K. Matthews was the first director of the state s 
adult basic educat ion efforts, elevated to Bureau status under the 
leadership of Dr. John Christopher. During the past 20 years the 
name of the Department's office associated with adult basic 
education has evolved to the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education. 

Adult basic and literacy education programs of the 1980s and 
1990s reflect the influence of Project Literacy U.S.; literacy 
councils; adult educators who have dedicated their careers to 
helping others; and Pennsylvania's First Lady, Ellen Casey, in 
her support t if literacy. This influence helped create Act 14^ (see 
page H), marking the first lime that the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture provided funding for adult basic and literacy education.** 

—C.harle$ T. Wert? 

The Adult Education Act: 
a synopsis 

Dn 1964, the I Inited States Congress began providing 
federal funds on a state grant basis tor Adult Basic 
Education with the passage of Title Il-B of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. The goal of the program was 
to remedy the inequities ot educational disadvantage 
by offering persons 1 8 years of age and older the opportunity to 
develop reading, writing, language, and arithmetic skills to 
enable them to obtain or retain employment and to otherwise 
participate more fully as productive and responsible citizens. 

Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA ) in 1966 and 1968 provided a separate title for ABE 
and expanded adult education thrusts. This title became known 
as the Adult Education Act ( AEA) of 1966, ESEA as amended. 
Under this legislation funds became available to state and local 
education agencies to meet the costs of instruction, to employ 
and train qualified adult educators, and to develop specialized 
curriculum and techniques appropriate to adult learners. 

In 1978 President Jimmy Carter signed Public Law 96-S61 , 
which appropriated $100 million for adult education and reau- 
thorized the Adult Education Act through fiscal year 198V 
Since then, several new amendments have been passed. In 1 988, 
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RL. 1 00-297 raised the appropriation to $200 million and added 
provisions for workplace literacy, English literacy programs for 
individuals of limited English proficiency, adult migrant 
farmworker and immigrant education, and adult literacy volun- 
teer training. 

The National Literacy Act of 1991 further amended the 
Adult Education Act. These amendments have required the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education to amend the Adult 
Education Stale Plan in 1992 to incorporate technical provi- 
sions of the Act and to amend the plan in 1993 to incorporate 
mandated "Indicators of Program Quality" (see page 28). What 
follows is a very brief description of the contents of each section 
of the AEA. A copy of the full and most current document is 
available from Ad vane E. 

THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT (Public Law 100-297) 

SEC. 301 notes that Title 111 may be cited as the "Adult 
Education Act.'" 

Part A: Basic Program Provisions 

SEC. ill. Statement of purpose: "...to improve educational 
opportunities for adults who lack the level of literacy skills 
requisite to effective citizenship and productive employment, to 
expand and improve the current system for delivering adult 
education services..., and to encourage the establishment oi 
adult education programs. . 

SEC. 312 defines terms such as adult education, educationally 
disadvantaged adult, community school fyrogram, local educatunuil 
agency , individual of limited English {noficiency, out-of-school youth , 
English literacy program , community -based organization, etc. (See 
Glossary, pages 76-77, for official definitions.) 
SEC. 313 authorizes the appropriation of such sums as may be 
necessary for the fiscal year 199 1 , $260,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
ami such sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
199 1994 and 1995, other than sections V71 and 372. 

Part B: State Programs 

SEC. 32/ authorizes the U.S. Secretary of Education to make 
grants to states for adult education programs, services, and 
activities. 

SEC. 322 describes how the states may use those grants to fund 
applications from local educational agencies, community-based 
organizations, and others. 

SEC. 323 sets local administrative cost limits: at least 95% must 
be spent directly on adult education instructional activities; 
however, the 95:5 ratio is negotiable. 

SEC. 326 provides for adult education in corrections institu- 
tions. 

SEC. 33 1 describes the responsibilities of the state educational 
agency (SEA) administering adult education programs funded 
under the Adult Education Act. The SEA must produce an 
application and plan for funding, consult with an advisory group, 
and provide personnel to administer programs. Effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1990, there isa 5% or $50,000 cap on state administration 
costs. 



SEC . 332 sets forth the requirements for and outlines the role of 
the State Advisory Councils on Adult Education. 
SEC. 34U342, Mi t 351, and 352 explain the requirements of 
the State Plan and Application to be produced every four years 
(pieviously every three years), along with evaluation proce- 
dures. 

SEC. 353 mandates that not less than 1 5% of funds allotted to 
a state each year be used for Special Demonstration Projects and 
Teacher Training. This includes special projects for the home- 
less and handicapped. [These projects are commonly referred to 
as "special projects" or "^53 projects"] Two-thirds of the 1 5% 
must be for staff development projects. 

SEC. 356 provides for the formation or expansion of State 
Literacy Resource Centers (such as AdvancE). 
SEC .36/ ala .catcs the federal share of expenditures to carry out 
a statcplan at 85% of the cost of carrying out the state's programs 
for fiscal year 1991, 80% for 1992, and 75% for 199} and 
thereafter. In other words, the 1 5% local match has increased to 
25% as of July 1, 1992. 

Part C: Workplace Literacy & English literacy Grants 

SEC. 37/ provides grants for partnerships between education 
and business, industry, and labor, paying 70% of the cost of 
workplace literacy programs. 

SEC. 372 provides grants for English literacy programs for 
individuals of limited English proficiency as well as demonstra- 
tion programs and a national clearinghouse at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics of the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. 

SEC. 38/ provides grants for adult migrant farmworker and 
immigrant education. 

SEC. 382 provides grants for adult literacy volunteer training. 
SEC. 383 explains how activities resultingfrom thisTitle will be 
evaluated through the Research Information Network. 
SEC. 384 establish^ the National Institute for Literacy to support 
"applied research, development, demonstration, dissemination, 
evaluation, and related activities which will contribute to the 
improvement and expansion of adult education" and sets aside 
funds specifically for research on special-needs adults.**- 

— John Christopher 



The Adult Education 
State Plan 



A 



dult Education State Plans are required in order 
to receive federal funding under the Adult Edu- 
cation Act. They serve as the State Education 
Agency's application for funding over a multi- 
year period, currently fiscal years 1990 through 
1994. In addition, they serve as blueprints for the administration 
of programs provided by the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
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Education, particularly federally funded regular programs of 
instruction (Section ^22 of the Act) and .special projects and 
staff development (Section W). 

The Plan is developed through joint planning with individu- 
als representing diverse constituencies and entities affected hy 
adult education programs — the Adult Education State Plan 
Task Force. Adult education is federally defined as Adult Basic 
Education, levels 0-8, including English as a Second Language 
and Adult Secondary Educ.it 'on (levels 9- 1 2) or General Edu- 
cational Development (t >ED). 

The Plan consists ol chapters on Pennsylvania's adult hasic 
education needs; all of our state and federal resources, hoth 
financial and institutional; an evaluation of the previous Plan; 
philosophy, goals, objectives, and activities for the period of the 
new Plan; how the Plan will he implemented in accordance wuh 
federal regulations and hv state guidelines; and a description of 
the participatory planning process for hoth the development 
and implementation ol the Plan o\er its duration. 

When the Adult Educ.it ion Act is amended hy Congress, as 
occurred in 1991 via passage of the National Literacy Act, it 
becomes necessary to amend the St.ue Plan and bring it into 
compliance with new federal requirements. On the State level, 
the amendment process involves Bureau staff and the St.ue Plan 
Task Force in the planning Mane, followed by the publication 
and statewide dissemination of the proposed changes. Aftei the 
disseminat ion has been made, public hearings are held across t he 
st.ue, making broad-based input a reality. Final revisions are 
then made, prior to submission ot the amendments to the I ).S. 
Department ol Education for approval. C^ice approved, the 
amendments become a pan of the basis tor receipt of federal funds. 

The Pennsylvania Adult Education St.ue Plan also includes 
letters ot endorsement and partnerships with a varictv of orga- 
nizations, representatives of special interest groups (including 
teachers and adult learners), unions, professional associations, 
institutions, and businesses. The final paragraph of our philoso- 
phy sums up the importance ot collaboration in planning and 
implementing the State Plan at hoth the state and local levels 
as follows: 

"Adult education ts one of a broad array of educational and human service 
programs needed to address economic development and societal concerns of 
crime, homelessness. poverty, and productivity. These are just as much the 
concerns of individual adults who wish to learn, to live in crime-free neighbor- 
hoods in aecent housing, to have the necessities of life for themselves and their 
families, to be free of dependency on welfare, to have employment commensu- 
rate with their abilities, and to have self-esteem and a better quality of life. 
Individuals, the media, businesses and industries, unions, public and private 
agencies and organizations must work together to make sure that all Pennsyl* 
vanians have the opportunity to gam the necessary skills and knowledge to be 
productive citizens and to secure for themselves and others a share of our 
future and our prosperity." 

Following approval by the United States Pepartment of 
Education, our Plan is published and copies made available to 
local adult education program sponsors and other interested 
parties. Often, local program administrators quote the State 
Plan, or adopt/adapt objectives and activities for the narrative 
portion of proposals submitted to the Bureau of Adult Rasic anil 
Literacy Education, To see a copy of the State Plan, contact 
AdvancE.* 

— Martha L. Frank 



Adult education for the 
homeless 



A 



s part o{ an effort to combat the enormous 
problems encountered by homeless people 
throughout i henation, the Stewart B.McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act, Public Law 100-77, 
was sipied into law on July 22, 1987. Title VII- 
A of the Act, Adult Education for the Homeless Program 
(AEHP), included two provisions that address the education ol 
homeless adults: 1 ) Section 701 amended the Adult Education 
Act to specify f hat homeless individuals were eligible for adult 
education services, and 2) Section 702 established a new pro- 
gram—Statewide Literacy Initiatives that provided federal fman 
cial assistance to enable state education agencies to develop and 
implement a program of literacy training and basic skills 
remediation for the adult homeless population. 

In August 1988, the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
was allocated $640,000 for fiscal years 1987 and 1988. Through 
a request for proposal, 1 S local adult education service providers 
were selected to conduct six-month special demonstr.it ion 
projects, January through June 19S9. Twelve of these projects 
were given nine -month extensions through March 1990. 

In November 1990, PDE was awarded another $^1,^95 
AE1 IP grant. Under this award, 16 local adult education agen- 
cies were selected to conduct 1 1 -month basic education/lite 
skills programs tor homeless adults. These projects terminated 
October H, 1991. 

In June 1992, the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
submitted a three -year propos.il tor these highly competitive 
funds. The proposal, entitled" Voices from Pennsylvania: Learner- 
Centered Adult Education tor the Homeless," contains a strong 
family literacy component. It funded, the program will focus on 
the needs of Pennsylvania's fastest- growing homeless popula- 
tion — families. 

The Bureau of Adult Rasic and Literacy Education intends to 
use the AEHP to supplement the adult education services being 
provided to the homeless population and to encourage greater 
collaboration of efforts to alleviate the consequences of 
homelessness. To that end, all service providers are required to 
coordinate instnictional programs with local shelter services.**- 

— donJon Jones 

Act 143 of 1986, the State 
Adult Literacy Act 



he Bureau of' Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(ABLE Bureau) currently funds 141 State Adult 
Literacy programs through Act 14^ of 1986, the 
Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Act. Many of these 
programs make excellent use of t he Keystone State's 
vast number of willing volunteers, including college students 
who have joined the Literacy Corps, a few high school students, 
retired persons, company employees, homemakers, and even 
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some temporarily unemployed individuals. These willing wo ris- 
ers are trained to work onc-on-one with some of our most 
educationally disadvantaged citizens. 

Under the terms of this Act, students must he at least 1 7 years 
of age (there is no upper age limit) and may not he enrolled in 
any public or private secondary or post -secondary school. The 
Act, as subsequently amended, penni is the acceptance of clients 
who, while they may have a high school diploma, are in need of 
help in reading, writing, and/or mathematics. The primary 
target population is comprised of educationally and/or economi- 
cally disadvantaged individuals, particularly those reading hc- 
low a fifth -grade level and those for whom English is a second 
language. Substantial funds arc used to support one-on-one 
tutoring or very small-group instruction, by trained volunteers, 
for persons with low levels of reading proficiency, many of whom 
exhibit various symptoms of learning disabilities. There should, 
of course, be a reasonable expectation that the individual will be 
able to profit from the instruction thus received. 

Initially, volunteers arc trained in the basics ot one-on-one 
instruction : a process which takes 1 2 to 1 5 hours. Once matched 
with their students, tutors receive ongoing support from the 
program coordinator, supervisor,- and/or tutor trainer. Most 
programs also provide ongoing tutor support /training sessions 
two to four times a year, during which tutors may enhance their 
skills with information on helping the student to set specific 
goals, teaching English to non- English speakers, using the 
experiential (or whole language) approach to teaching reading, 
adapting the tutor's teaching style to the student's preferred 
learning style, helping a student cope with some symptoms of 
learning disability, etc. While most volunteers continue to work 
one-on-one with their students, a few embark upon small-group 
instruction, which can form a bridge between private instruction 
and the larger groups which typify the ABE and CED classes. 

The law also provided for the instruction of adults function- 
ing at the 5th-8tlv and 9th- 12th -grade reading levels. Some- 
times a student may be enrolled in classes at these levels while 
continuing to receive some support from the original tutor. 

The Bureau may allocate no more than 20% of the total stale 
appropriation for the 9- 1 2/GE1 ^ category. Two additional fund- 
ing "caps" are found in Budget Category 1, Administration, and 
Budget Category III, Support Services, with a maximum of 10 l V 
of the funds requested by a provider being available tor each of 
these two categories. Through Category III, Support Services, 
providers can offer professional assessments .mil counseling of 
students, as well as such additional benefits as assistance with the 
student's minsptirtation and the provision of child-care services so 
that the student can take advjintagc of the instruction being offered. 

The legislation also provides that the Bureau may use up to 
20% of the total State Adult Literacy allocation for institution- 
alized individuals, such as persons in state or county correctional 
facilities, state hospitals, and rehabilitation or treatment centers; 
however, the limited available state funds have resulted in the 
transfer of all institutional \ rograms to federal funding sources. 

Regional advisors are readily available, at (717) 787-^ *2, to 
answer questions about programs or budgets and to provide Staff 
Development Workshops on a variety of subjects, .is requested.** 

— Marthci L. Frank 



Programs administered by 
PDE's Bureau of AduBt 
Basic and Literacy Education 
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he Pennsylvania Department of Education's Bu- 
reau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) 
administers two major adult basic education pro- 
grams providing funds for local program sponsors: 
the federal Adult Education Act program and Act 
143 of 1986, the State Literacy Act. 
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Major federal programs 

Each year, the United States Department ot Education 
(L1SDE), according to the statutory requirements in the federal 
Adult Education Act, awards a grant to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education (PDE) based on a USl">E-approved 
multi-year State Plan developed by the Bureau with the advice 
of a participatory planning Task Force comprised of adult 
educators and representatives of business, industry, and other* 
with interests in adult education. The amount of the grant U 
dependent upon the amount allocated by Congress and the 
President, and upon the needs of e.ich state and territory as 
demonstrated by census data on the number of out-of-schixil 
youth ( 16 and older) ami adults who lack a high school diploma. 
Unt il FY 1994, only California, New York, and Texas received 
higher grant awards than Pennsylvania, 

Based on objectives developed by the State i ian Task Force, 
the Bureau administers funds under several sections of the Adult 
Education Act. Section ^22 provides for instruction of out-ot- 
school youth (16 and older) and other adults in need of instruc- 
tion in basic sk i I Is, Engl ish as a Second Language ( ES ■ A or a h igh 
scluxilequivaleiKydiploina(QiininiinwealthSeciindar>*Schii()l 
Diploma). Section 35} provides for staff development and 
special experimental demonstration projects such as curriculum 
development and research. Section 372 supports Limited En- 
glish Proficiency (LEP) programs when funding is appropriated. 

The Bureau applies for other federal grant awards such as the 
National Workplace Literacy Program funded by Congress 
through USDE. Project ROAD (Real Opportunity for Ad- 
vancement and Development), a business, union, and educa- 
tion partnership that developed and disseminated a jolvspccific 
basic -skills instructional program to prepare commercial drivers 
for the federally mandated Commercial 1 driver's License exami- 
nation, was a grant award from NWLI\ The Bureau also makes 
application for Adult Education of the Homeless. In FY 1993, 
the Bureau was funded for a family literacy program by the 
Barbara Bush Foundation. 

State-funded programs 

Act 143 of 1986 is the adult literacy program funded by the 
stale which assists the educationally disadvantaged adult, 17 or 
older, in need of help in reading, writing, and/or mathematics, 
whether or not they have a high school diploma. The amount 
of the grant award is determined annually by the General 
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Assembly and the Governor. Funding was substantially in- 
creased in appropriations in 1987 and 1988. This Act closely 
resembles the federal Act and is designed to encourage the use 
of volunteer tutors to expand opportunities for participation in 
adult education programs. 

Funding decisions 

The Bureau develops annual guidelines, reflecting federal 
regulations and state statutory requirements, to provide a frame- 
work for funding local programs and to instruct local applicants 
on the completion of proposals for grant awards. Application 
forms and procedures are developed reflecting these guidelines. 
A Request tor Proposal (RFP) is disseminated which clearly 
identifies the purpose of the funding, eligible recipients, and 
application or pre-application procedures to be followed. The 
RFP identifies dates and locations of workshops at which Bureau 
staff provide application packets and technical assistance on 
proposal completion. Providers are encouraged to have not only 



the writer of the narrative present for thus session but also the 
person who will be responsible for preparing the budget and for 
keeping the fiscal records and reports in order. Current providers 
may budget actual expenses up to $50 for these individuals to 
attend the workshop. In addition. Regional Advisors are avail- 
able, by phone, to answer questions which may arise pertaining 
to the writing of these proposals for regular programs of instruc- 
tion, Applications submitted by deadlines are reviewed, based 
on criteria developed by Bureau staff (Sections 322 and 372) or 
by the Bureau staff and teams of adult educators (Section 353 
and Act 143 of the 1986 State Adult Literacy Program). 

Funding requests for all programs administered by the Bureau 
far exceed available funding. Therefore, there are always propos- 
als which should but cannot be funded. In addition, budget 
negotiations for approved programs are frequently necessary. 
Once proposals have been approved by the Bureau director, they 
are forwarded to the Legal and Comptroller's Offices for review 
of compliance with standard contract requirements and guide- 
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Workforce education: 
a rising priority 

Workforce basic ^kllls eJucat ion i^ reueivum growing 
attention at federal and stale levels in the form ot legislation, 
increases in appropriations, and instructional programs of' 
fered at the worksite. A literate workforce i> no longer a 
luxury but a necessity; the worker in the 2 1st century must be 
literate, skilled, and flexible. 

Businesses recognize that there is a widening gap between 
l he workers' skills and the 4ilK required in todays job 
market. On Iv 8% of en try* level workers receive any training 
at all and educators bu>messes, and worker* alike realize that 
what is provided is often not enough to meet the demands of 
the workplace. 

Adult basic >kills education provider* are increasing their 
services to students in the workplace, and the number of 
partnerships among workers, businesses, unions, and educa- 
tors ib on the rise. Recognizing that employed persons have 
been enrolling in their programs in order to upgrade their 
basic skills, adult education providers looked to expand their 
programs by providing classes at the worksite. In 1985-86, 
only 4% of the PPE ABE classes were at a worksite; in 1990- 
91 , that figure rose tenfold to almost 4°'<» of classes. 

The Stafford-Hawkins School Improvement Act of 1988 
(PL 100-297) authorized the National Workplace Literacy 
Program in response to the concern that the nations workforce 
possesses insufficient basic skills which adversely affect pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness in the global marketplace. In 
the first year of funding (FY 1 Q 8S), actual appropriations 
totalled $9.6 million for 37 projects across the nation. Autho- 
rized funds and appropriations have increased each year, and 
in FY 1 993, $ 19,25 1 ,000 Is available for funding. If and when 
the program appropriations reach $50 million, the NWLP 
will become a state erant program. 



Congress has s>h own that it »b tra in ini» ought to be included 
i n adult education bv civ in c the responsibility tor NWLP to 
the Department of Education and bv including legislative 
in thonzat ion in the Adult Education Act ( AEA). Through 
the establishment of the NWLP, Congress is saying thai 
•tatc, local, and federal programs sponsored through the 
AEA do not focus enough on the problems of workplace 
literacy. Instructional services beyond the traditional adult 
education setting are needed in order to provide an ad- 
equately educated workforce. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education echoes the 
concerns of the federal government in its desire to meet the 
needs of workers. Job-specific \\\>\c skills workplace programs 
have been included in the fundinuof A BE/G ED classes under 
Act 143 andScction322. In FY 1 99 1 -92, approximately $695 ,CO0 
i >f Act 143 and Section 3 2 1 monies were allocated to workplace 
education programs. In FY 1992-93, the Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education called for separate proposals for 
job-specific basic skills classes to be offered at the worksite. 
These requests for funds totalled over $1 million. Classes 
include ESL instruction; madi basic skills for job-related 
math needs; improvement in readingskills; vocabulary knowl- 
edge; and/or decision-making or team-building skills. 

Employees enroll in classes to upgrade their basic skills in 
order to do their jobs better and be more competitive in the 
workplace. One 56-year-old worker wrote when she enrolled 
in a worksite class that her goal was to "reeducate (herself) for 
the technological changes'* in the workplace. The need for 
and attention to the provision of job-specific basic skills 
instruction for workers will continue to be a priority; both 
f ederal and state legislatures have indicated their concerns by 
appropriating funds for such programs. ABE providers con- 
tinue to expand their programs in response to the priority of 
preparing a literate and skilled workfoice. See page 36 for 
information on starting a workplace literacy program.** 

— EUaM. Morin 
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lines, and for scheduling of payments. 

Once local programs are operational, Bureau staff review 
monthly attendance records (due by the tenth of each month), 
conduct on-site evaluations of programs, provide staff develop- 
ment workshops and technical assistance to local programs, and 
facilitate program revisions as necessary.** 

—)ohn Christoplier 

The National Adult Literacy 
Survey: a brief update 

TheNational Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), funded 
by the National Center for Education Statistics ot 
the U.S. Department of Fxlucation, is the third in a 
series of large-scale assessments undertaken byEdu- 
i cational Testing Service since 1984. The iniria! 
study surveyed the literacy skills of America's young adults aged 
2 1 to 25 years and the second focused on the demonstrated skills 
of individuals served by programs of the U.S. Department ot 
Labor — those seeking training and/or employment as well a> 
unemployment compensation. Unlike the two earlier studies, 
which surveyed particular adult subpopulations, NALS was 
designed to provide information on the literacy skills ot the total 
adult population aged 16 yc.irs and older. 

NALS presents a unique opportunity tor informing the 
general public, policy and business leaders, educators, and 
program providers about literacy, for rarely have so many people 
from so many institutions and walks of life been so receptive to 
the issues surrounding adult literacy and so attentive to the 
human costs associated with restricted literacy skills. It is now 
generally recognized that increasingly complex literacy skilU 
will be needed by greater numbers of individuals if our nation is 
to maintain us standard of livingand compete in global markcis. 
Increased literacy skills are equally important for participation 
in our society with its formal institutions, complex legal system, 
and large government programs. Some warn that America s 
literacy problem could worsen over the next decade as a result 
of changing economic, demographic, and labor-market forces. 
A recent study conducted by the American Society for Training 
and Development reported that these forces arc creating a 
human capital deficit that threatens U.S. competitiveness and 
acts as a barrier to individual opportunities tor all Americans. 

There is now almost unanimous agreement that as a nation 
we must and will respond. There is also general agreement that 
any national program for improving literacy skills would need to 
be based on the best information as to where and how serious the 
deficits arc. The Adult Education Act Amendments of 1988 
require USDE to submit a report to Congress on the definition 
of literacy and then to report on the nature and extent of literacy 
amongadults in the nation. To this end, thcNational Center for 
Education Statistics and the Division of Adult Education and 
Literacy called for a nationally representative household survey 
to define and assess the literacy skills of America's adult popu- 
lation. Some 15,000 individuals aged 16 and older from acros.s 
the country were randomly selected and interviewed in their 



homes during the spring and summer of 1 992 in order to collect 
some 20 minutes of background information and some 45 
minutes of literacy performance data. 

In addition to the national household sample, a sample ot about 
1 ,000 male and female inmates of federal and state prisons was 
surveyed to provide separate estimates of literacy among the 
incarcerated population. Moreover, it was decided that states 
should have the opportunity to participate in a concurrent survey 
that would provide results at a state level comparable to those of 
i he national study. While many states expressed an interest, 12 
cnteicd into contracts with ETS to conduct such a survey. A 
representative sample of some 1 ,000 individuals was selected and 
interviewed from each of the 12 participating states: California, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washington. 

Survey design 

NALS is the largest and most complex study of adult literacy 
ever conducted in this country. It involved sampling over 
4 5,000 households and 80 prisons to conduct some 28,000 one- 
hour interviews. Over one million responses to a po< 4 of open- 
ended simulation tasks were scored along with more than five 
million responses to a background questionnaire. More impor- 
tant than si:e, however, is the fact that this database allows us to 
address a set of issues that arc critical to our understanding the 
nature and extent of literacy problems facing this country — 
information that is not currently available from the frequently 
administered school-based surveys. 

The design and conduc t ofN ALS was guided by two groups— 
a Literacy Definition Committee and a Technical Review 
Committee. To use the NALS database most effectively, both 
committees recommended that a scries of reports be written and 
widely distributed — sometimes to communicate information to 
different audiences and sometimes to focus on topics of particu- 
lar relevance within broad areas. In all, a scries of eight national 
reports will be released beginning in September, 1993. One 
report will summarize and highlight the overall results from the 
survey. A second report will provide detailed and technical 
information about the design and methodology used to carry out 
the survey. A set of six reports will deal with topics ot particular 
interest and importance, including literacy and the work force, 
literacy and education, literacy and the elderly, literacy and the 
incarcerated, literacy and cultural diversity, and literacy prac- 
tices and participation. 

In addition to these national reports, each of the 1 2 partici- 
patingstatcswillrccciveareport characterizing the htcracvskills 
of its residents as well as comparing state results with national 
and regional data. Each state will receive its report soon after the 
release of the first national report. ETS will work closely with 
representatives from each state to determine when and how to 
disseminate the information. 

To receive copies of any of the adult literacy reports or more 
information about NALS or the Pennsylvania state survey, write 
to Irwin S. Kirsch, Executive Director, EducationalTesting Service, 
PnncctoaNJ 08541. (609) 7M-1516.** 

— Jruin S. Kirsch 
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The future of adult basic 
and literacy education 

The remainder of the 1 990s may well hold major changes 
for adult basic and literacy education, brought about by the 
National Literacy Act of 1991, a growing national literacy 
movement, and a Congress that is generally sensit lve to adult 
education needs. After years spent on the fringes of educa- 
tion, ABLE has an opportunity to become an integral part of 
a national effort to prepare for the future. 

The 1991 legislation increased funding, established a 
National Center to disseminate research and improve prac- 
tice, and enhanced efforts to professionalize the field by 
mandating that states spend 10% of their federal funding on 
staff development and teacher training. The legislation also 
called for the establishment of state and/or regional resource 
centers, enhancing further sti 11 the dissemination of research 
and "best practices" by linking the national center to a 
network of state and regional centers across the country. 

Last but not least, the legislation requires states to estab- 
lish indicators of program quality tor deterr.iinine whether 
adult education programs arc effectively and efficiently "re- 
cruiting, retaining and improving the literacy skills of indi- 
viduals served in such programs" (section 331 (a)(2)). This 
single element, combined with increased staff development, 
will do more to move ABLE forward than any other mandate. 

The "indicators of program quality" have the potential to 
bring about changes, not only in what we do, but how we do 
what we say we do. They require that learners make real 
progress and stay enrolled long enough to meet their educa- 
tional goals; that program planning and evaluation be a 
comprehensive and participatory reality; that programs be 
accountable; that curriculum, instruction, and instructional 
materials be geared to student needs and learning styles; and 
that support services be provided and coordinated. 

On the stattside, tb indicators mandate that staff develop- 
ment and teacher training be ongoing and deliberate, that it 
improve adult educators' competencies and teacher effective- 
ness, and that it provide career opportunities. Finally, volun- 
teers must be fully integrated into programs. Their training, 
placement, and assignments are to be doc- ^mented, as well as 
their contributions to the overall effectiveness of the program. 

While chances are slim that the nation's literacy problems 
will be solved in the foreseeab le future, it appears that, in spite 
of continuing challenges from around the world, problems at 
home have a far better chance of remaining near the top of 
the national agenda. The Clinton administration proposed 
increased funding for Head Start, a natural link with ABLE 
family literacy programs. Welfare-reform proposals include, 
in addition to childcare and medical assistance, job training 
and basic-skills education for those not prepared for the 
workplace, linking ABLE and workforce literacy. Commu- 
nity service is proposed as a means of repaying student loans 
and, like welfare reforms, unemployment benefits in the 



future may require active participation in education or job 
training, supponed by child care, health care and other 
assistance. It is expected that the Clinton administration will 
make a major effon to change the way "entitlement" pro- 
grams are perceived and implemented. 

finally, the definition of literacy itself is changing. No 
longer are the basic skills of reading, computation, and 
writing in the context of everyday life as it exists today 
considered sufficient. The integration of critical thinking 
skills and computer literacy into the curriculum will bring 
about changes in how ABE classrooms are structured. 

Programs and curricula are being developed which are far 
more learner centered and require a deliberate mix of indi- 
vidualized instruction and group dialogue, where students 
define problems and deliberate and discuss alternate solu- 
tions as well as the thinking skills involved in the process. 
How they learn will become as important as what they learn. 

At a time when the number ot those in need of basic skills 
and literacy education continues to rise and the problems 
they bring with them multiply in complexity, we as adult 
educators need to ask ourselves if we are doing enough to 
challenge and encourage our students to reach beyond basic 
education and the GED, to see beyond immediate short-term 
needs, remain open to continued learning, and prepare for a 
future which undoubtedly will be quite different from today. 
Are we helping students develop the confidence, the re- 
sources, the critical thinking skills, and the knowledge base 
necessary to do so? 

Mocker and Spear, in the closing chapter of The Handbook 
of Adult and Continuing Education (1990), predict that: 

■ No longer will emphasis be on basic education or putting 
clients in touch with service agencies where their dependence 
is reinforced. Adult educators will form new collaborative 
relationships w ith psychologists and sociologists to gain greater 
insights into the problems their clients face. They will estab- 
lish working relationships with private-sector business and 
industry to provide resources and help programs keep up with 
rapidly changing needs and expectations of the marketplace. 

■ Acting as both teacher and mentor, the adult educator 
will help clients establish resource networks that extend 
beyond the narrow limits of their usual circumstances. Per- 
sonal networking will become the foundation for building 
avenues out of poverty and isolation. 

■ The new definition ofliteracy will be the ability to establish 
a goal and to have the knowledge and connections to pursue 
it with reasonable expectation for success (p.646-647). 

Adult educators constitute a major segment of that net- 
work of "connections" to which Mocker and Spear refer. If 
we talk to each other, establish lasting connections, become 
knowledgeable about the programs and resources each of us 
generates, and actively support our colleagues 1 efforts to 
provide the prerequisites to our program or to develop the 
next-step response, then, and only then, we will accomplish 
our collective purpose: to help our clients move on.** 

— Meredyth A. Leahy 
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Planning and administration: 
an introduction 

Dwo of the most important and basic elements in 
establishing and executing an adult education pro- 
gram are solid program planning and administra- 
tion of that plan. This section discusses how to use 
a variety of funding sources to lay the financial 
foundation for your program, how to establish a student base and 
increase public awareness, and finally how to ensure future 
funding by efficient and thorough record keeping and data 
reporting. These three elements — funding, outreach and reten- 
tion, and reporting — are the A-B-C's of program planning and 
administration. 

The first area of discussion covers information to help estab- 
lish an understanding of how to access both private and public 
funding sources. A mixture of sources is essential to ensure the 
continuation of funding should one source run out. A database 
or file of potential grantors and current guidelines can be created 
by reading this section and contacting agencies listed and 
foundations within your geographic area. 

Once money is obtained and student eoaLs set according to 
proposals, student recruitment and publ ic outreach plansshould 
be set into motion immediately. Student retention, one of the 
biggest problems in adult basic education, is an issue which needs 
to be thoroughly covered in program planning and carried out 
with consistency. Providing services for the adult learner under 
"one roof " is viewed as a plus for both recruitment and retention 
of students. The concept of "one roof" means to provide literacy 
services, vocational programs, career counseling, and job-place- 
ment services at one location. This type of follow-through helps 
to motivate the student as well as provide a sense of security. 
Other methods of recruitment and retention, as well as sugges- 
tions on launching public awareness campaigns, are covered in 
this section. 

The final step in successful program administration is effi- 
cient and timely reporting. Both public and private funds are 
becoming more scarce and competition for these tunds more 
fierce. Accurate record keeping and adherence to reporting 
guidelines makes applying for additional funds easier. This 
section clearly details government reportmc requirements and 
can be made part of your own program manual along with any 



specific reporting requirements for private funding obtained 

— Mary Ann Eisenreich 



Funding from a variety 
of sources 
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our program nee< s funding to operate, and the 
key to winning tr ^ funding battle is variety. The 
more sources ci support you have, usually the 
more successful your programs or projects will be 
over an extended period of time. More funding 
sources may not necessarily mean more money, but simply a 
broader base of support that will endure if any single funding 
source fails. Re ing on one or two typical funding sources, such 
as Section 322 o. Act 143, for total program support may put you 
in a vulnerable position. As Pennsylvania's population declines 
and that of other states increases, the available dollars for adult 
education federal funding through the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education may decrease — and state funding along with 
it. When you lose all or some of this support, you will, in essence, - 
have lost your entire program. Therefore, you need to seek other 
available resources, both public and private. 

The first step in securing a variety of funding is to define 
clearly what your organization does and who it is serving. Your 
target population, your goals, and your success at meeting those 
goals will be the factors that interest funding agencies in 
supporting your program. If you are operating in an area where 
the number of potential students is limited, try not to duplicate 
services already provided by other agencies. Funding sources are 
usually aware of duplication. Most funding agencies tend to 
encourage partnerships or coalitions, rather than support sepa- 
rate organizations performing essentially the same task. 

After you have defined your mission, seek other agencies that 
have a mutual interest in educating those students similar to 
yours, in hopes of supplementing your funding through those 
agencies. For example, if your program serves older learners, 
then your local or county Area Agency on Aging office would 
be a good place to start. Do you serve students in public housing 
developments? If so, go to your city or county public housing 
authority. Not only are public housing authorities interested in 
working with adult literacy providers, but are encouraged, 
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through the Family Selt-Surticietv and Gateway projects, to 
provide their housing residents with assistance in meeting their 
adult education and vtKation.il training needs. Civic organiza- 
lions, sororal and fraternal associations, and many foundations 
have missions to serve adult learners. There may he mutual goals 
hetween your program and these various organizations. 

Workplace literacy Ills taken on a life of' its own in the field of 
adult education. Companies, large and small, have a genuine 
interest in a hctter educated, hetter trained workforce. Funding 
i )pp irninit ies may exist with these companies. G msidcr applying f< ir a 
National Workplace Literacy Program grant. These federally funded 
grants ask that businesses ton n partnerships with literacy providers 
to meet specific work-related basic education training needs. 

If your program is fortunate enough to have a variety of 
f undingsources, you will have to he careful in the administration 
of the various funds. Most grantors do not permit the commin- 
gling of monies. You many have to set up different bank 
accounts, hooks and ledgers, and program data file^ for each 
project. The important thing to remember is ili.it your funding 
sources need to see clearly, through an audit trail, that the funds 
allocated were used in accordance with your contracts. For 
smaller agencies this may be more labor intensive, but it will 
ensure your program's credibility and accountability. 

When operating programs from various funding sources, it is 
sometimes best to make each project as self -contained as it can 
be. Try to include all necessary components (training, counsel- 
ing, support services, etc.) in each project so thai, if necessary, 
each project can operate separately from the others 

Finally, don't forget the value of uvkind contributions. 
1 Vnated time, resources, and expert ise are important in showing 
your level and ability to provide matching program support. 
Keep a ready list of the uvkind contributions vouragciu y needs, 
and be prepared to show it to potential contributors. 

lasted below nre.sever.il agencies and organizations that have 
worked with adult education providers to deliver educational 
services to their clients. Opportunities may exist in your area to 
form partnership;* or provide direct services for these agencies. 



Agency type: 



Clientele/s er vices support ed: 



Area Agencies on Aging 



Older learners in senior citizen 
centers and housing developments 



Corporations 



Workplace literacy programs 



Farmworkers Opportunities 



ESL and ABE services to migrant 
workers 



Foundations 



Equipment needs or fee-for service 
classes 



Private Industry Councils 



Academic and prevocational training 
classes 



Office of Employment Security 



Prevocational assessment and job 
readiness skills 



Office of Vocational Rehab. 



Life skills services for special needs 
populations 



Refugee Services 



ESL services 



Dept. of Community Affairs 



Pre GED readiness classes for Single 
Point of Contact (SPOC) clients 



Local School Districts 



Dropout prevention programs 



Even Start/Head Start 



Family literacy programs 



-Jeffrey Woodyard 
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Application procedures for 
PDE-administered funds 



roc ed arcs for procuring state and federal funds 
administered by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Educat u >n, varvM imcwhat . I lercarc the basic f "acts; 
for more information contact the Bureau office. 



Applying for ABE/GED and Section 353 funds 

Federal adult education funds are made available annually to 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education through the U.S. 
Department of Education (under the Adult Education Act) to 
kind ABE and GED programs throughout the state. By early 
spring, the availability of hinds and dates of the administrative 
workshops are announced via a Bureau Director's Memoran- 
dum and in the IVnasv/ivmni Hwl/ctm. The announcement 
identifies both eligible and ineligible applicants, the application 
procedures, and the deadline dates. 

Regional advisors from the Bureau of Adult Basic and Liter- 
ary Educat ion Programs review the proposals for their areas* and 
make recommendations for approval or disapproval. The pub- 
lished ABE guidelines and instructions arc available to assist 
eligible applicants. Each proposal must conform to the guide- 
lines. The Pennsylvania Department of Education encourages 
and endorses the concept ot family lit erac \\ md the development 
of workplace literacy programs to meet the needs of adults in the 
state, 

A minimum of 1 of die annual federal allotment of adult 
educ.it ion funds must be used for special experimental demon- 
stration and/or teacher-training projects, called Section ^ 
projects. At least two-tlurdsof the 1 S%nmst be spent for teacher 
training projects. Priorities lor these projects are hased on a 
yearly needs assessment. Grant applicants .ire encouraged to 
address statewide needs or local assessed needs to improve 
individual programs. 

Eligible applicants for Section W funds follow the same 
rules as for Section ^22 funds. This is a competitive grant process 
with established priorities for the projects. The deadline for pre- 
applications is usually in mid-February, after which a }S} Task 
Force reviews submissions. The agencies with the highest - 
ranking pre-appl teat ions ,ire asked for f ull grant proposals that 
are due in late March or early April. The Task Force convenes 
again to review the proposals totn.ikefm.il recommendations for 
funding. Projects that rank highest and are within budgetary 
limitations are granted contracts. 

Applying for literacy funds (Act 143 of 1986) 

Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Education Act funds are used to 
enable out -of-sclux >l youth , 1 7 years of age and older who are not 
enrolled in a regular basic education program, and adults who 
lack basic language proficiency an opportunity to improve their 
basic skills. 

Eligible applicants include literacy councils, libraries, local 
education agencies, community colleges, and public and notv 
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profit agencies, organizations, and institutions. The applicants 
are encouraged to develop and identify family literacy initiatives 
and workplace literacy programs. Adult basic education pro- 
grams that arc currently receiving Section ^72 funds can apply 
for a grant for program expansion hut cannot commingle state 
and federal funds. 

The announcement of the availability of funding under Act 
143 of 1986 follows the same procedures as for Section 322 and 
353 of the federal Adult Education Act. 

General application procedures 

In reviewing the ABE, GEO, and state literacy proposals, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education reserves the right to 
establish a team of readers that represent state and local agenc ies 
which administer education of programs and services to adults. 

Potential applicants arc urged to attend the Administrative 
Workshops that arc held in late February or early March in 
designated areas of the stale. The application packets and 
Guidelines arc disseminated and reviewed at the workshops for 
both the Federal Adult Education Act, Section 322, and the 
State Adult Literary Program, Act 143 of 1986. 

Potential sponsors interested in applying for funds under the 
Adult Education Act and the State Adull Literary, Act 143 of 
1 986, may write or call the Pennsylvania 1 Vpartmcnt of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Adult Rasic and Literacy Education Programs, 
333 Market Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-03^3, (717)787^ 
5532, requesting the locat ions and dates for the Administrators' 
workshops and other pertinent information.**- 

—Helen Hall 



How to write a fundable 
grant proposal 

omevvhere at 333 Market Street, in the Depart- 
ment of Ed offices, a group of" weary grant readers 
returns from lunch. 

It's the middle of another long day. Its after 
a big lunch. The hands reach out for the stack of 
unread grants on the table in front of each reader. Eyes start to 
droop... there arc 40 of these babies left and no one's getting out 
of here until every proposal has been evaluated. 

In the haze of the afternoon sun, a proposal leaps out. 
/ The proposal leads off with a straightforward "The purpose of 
this proposal is. .." 

/ There is a strong, descriptive title, 

/ The type is bright and clear. 

/ There are subheadings in boldface for each section. 

/ The language is exact and to the point, and a mirror of the 

language in the Request for Proposal (RFP). 

/ Every requirement of the RFP seems to be here. 

The group perks up and settles into reading what they expect 
will be "a good one." Their pencils are poised for action. 

Meanwhile hack at the literacy center, the proposal's authors 
arc pretty confident that they have produced astrongcandidate 




for funding. As they sit around the restaurant table at their 
celebration luncheon, they recall the lastsix months of planning 
and organizing which produced the proposal now being consid- 
ered by the grant readers. 

■ Defining the needs of the program and the community 

In October and November, the administrator of the center 
held several staff meetings at which the staff was asked about the 
needs of the program. Questions arose such as: WIuu can w do 
to make our pogrom better? Is there a portion of the ctmmunhy wc 
are not serving hut should he? The administrator also gave the 
teachers a sheet to respond to beginning with the words: "For our 
center, 1 wish that..." She also created a suggestion box marked 
simply "ideas for the future." 

In December, the administrator held another staff meeting 
and handed out a list of all the ideas she had collected. She asked 
each staff member to rank the ideas in order of importance and 
discussed the results as a group. For the highest-ranked concepts 
the administrator began collecting data about the actual need 
for the grant and information on the community it was meant 
to serve. She kept an eye out for future trends and talked to 
other administrators and officials about the hot topics for the 
year. 

The administrator organized a short series of Kkus groups 
with various community members to hear the areas in which 
they thought the needs were most urgent. She visited an ARE 
day class, an ESL irlght c^ 

the students what they perceived the needs to he Kith for 
themselves and for other members of their community. 
■ Identifying and defining the grant source 

In January, the administrator started looking at the sources 
of funding and matching program needs to funding source. She 
also asked staff members if they wanted to participate in writing 
one of the grants. Before the crush of deadlines, she met 
personally with each voir . er author and outlined the 
fundamental concepts of grant wiring. She explained each of 
the following points: 

Getting ready 

1 . The pages of the RFP arc your guide and your friend. Read 
the RFP actively; take notes in the margins, circle key points, 
highlight important statements. 

2. Read between the lines. What is the grantor stressing.' Is 
this a grant which requires a "boilerplate" submission or arc the 
grantors linking for something really original and catchy' 

3 . Your second best friend is a copy of a successf u 1 grant under 
that funding source. Find someone who has done th is before and 
ask if you may borrow a copy on which to model yours. 

Developing the concept 

4. The first step is often overkxiked; namely, writ c down the 

* real goal — what you hope to accomplish — with this grant 

• proposal. This should answer "the need" your staff identified 
. earlier. 

5. KEY TO SUCCESS! Keeping that short statement in 
front of you , plan the whole grant (soup to nuts ) on scratch paper 
as if you had already received the fund ing. Be absolutely detailed 
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Center, 4802 Fifth Avenue, Pittshur K h, PA 152H, (412) 622- 
n 3 5. Commercial, public, and cable television: stat ions provide 
sources of public service announcements and programming 
time. Interview shows provide opportunities for learners and 
tutors to share their goals and programs. 

In summary, key activities to consider are: 
H local coalition collaboration to plan public awareness and 
recruitment. 

■ involvement of County Assistance Office and other human- 
service and community agencies. 

■ a speakers bureau to involve students, tutors, and alumni m 
speaking engagements within the community. 

B public service announcements and interviews on radio and 
television. 

■ press re leases and follow- up newspaper stories on open houses, 
recognition events, or special programs. 

H brochures, livers, and newsletters released continuously.**- 

— Jo Ann \VVinfvryjtT 

Student retention: steps 
toward higher attendance 

A success, .student retention plan starts the very 
first time a potential adult learner contacts vour 
program. 
Most people indue at the /trsf encounter the 
professionalism, the warmth, the respect tor hu- 
man dignity, and the willingness and ability of your agency to 
meet their needs. When a student calls your office, do you 
immediate !y start a "canned" description of what your agency 
offers, the requirements tor enrollment, and the date, time, and 
local Kin of the first meeting. 7 Or do you show respect for the 
caller with a warm greeting and listen for the student s reasons for 
inquiring about your services? An informal evaluation can 
provide important background information that will make the 
interview more effective. Listen to find out how the studeni 
defines educational success. Find out when reading and writing 
skills are needed, learn about the student's interests, and most 
imixrrtantly, ask what barriers would cause the person to drop out 
of your program. It you realize the student is concerned about 
child care, transportation, scheduling conflicts, or time con- 
straints, this information can improve communication at a Liter 
date if attendance and participation decrease. 

The student needs to realize immediately that your organiza- 
tion takes pride in life-long learning and that camaraderie and 
support of staff, volunteers, and learners is an integral part of 
participation. Many fledgling organizations instead convey a 
message that "We'll share your shame." The entry process feels 
almost like cloak -and -daggers with privacy being overempha- 
sized. This immediately reinforces a stigma regarding lack of skills. 
By establishing openness, appropriate respect for confidential 
information, and an informal .social atmosphere among adult 
learners, retention efforts are reinforced by peer interaction. 
Teacher and tutor training should include a process lor 



dealing with class attendance. An understanding of the proce- 
dure for canceling a session, reporting necessary absence m a 
timely manner, making up missed sessions, and providing phone 
numbers of alternates if the tutor cannot be reached should be 
agreed upon and reinforced. It is much easier to get a student to 
return after one or two absences than after a prolonged habit of 
missing classes. 

When absenteeism occurs, the counselor or administrator 
should review the following criteria with the instructor: 

■ Is the student making educational gains toward agreed-upon 
IEP (indiv idualized education plan) goals? 

■ Is the student attending class regularly and meeting enough 
hours to feel a sense of progress in a timely manner. 1 

■ Is there an accurate and current record of student activities, 
materials utilized, and supplemental lessons on file? 

■ Have you reviewed the initial interview file to reassess the 
student's definition of educational success and potential barriers 
to continuation (such as child care or transportation concerns). 1 

A previously agreed upon peer contact can often reach the 
student and encourage a true appraisal of program effectiveness 
in meeting the learner's needs. 

Identification of reasons for drop-out is critical to program 
effectiveness. Ongoing evaluation of your program's ability to 
meet learner needs and address deficiencies will increase educa- 
tional quality. Encourage student feedback; it provides an op- 
portunity for increased future retention and re-entry of drop- 
outs. If you take time to listen, learn, disseminate feedback 
results to appropriate staff and volunteers, then integrate the 
results into your action plan, retention efforts become a chal- 
lenging benchmark of program quality and growth.** 

— Nancy Woods 



Retention lingo 

■ "Completers" are those adult learners who 
finish what they came to accomplish in a 
program. 

■ "Persisters" are those who drop out and 
reenter a program, possibly more than 
once. 

■ "Attriters" are those who leave the pro* 
gram and don't return. They're more 
commonly referred to as "drop-outs." 

In Pennsylvania, in 1991-92, ABLE 
programs reported 35% completers, 36% 
persisters, and 29% attriters — a virtual 
three-way split. 
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Reporting requirements 

•+ The chart he low lists information on the It mils required to 
he submitted by all programs receiving federal and/or state 
funds through the Pennsylvania I Vpartment of Education, 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education. 

For further information you may refer to the following 



reference materials: Guidelines far i22-Regular Programs and 
.W Special Projects, Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Education 
{'mint Profrram, and Act 143 of 1986 or Procedures \ar tl\e 
Application mod Distribution of Grant Funds. Or contact your 
regional Advisor ;it the Rurenu. 



Form# Description # of cop ie s Rcc'd/Ret'd Reporting Date(s) 

322 Programs: _____ 

PDE-3024 Adult Basic and Literacy 1/4 Usually last Fri. in March 

Education Programs 

Appli cation 

PDE-3835 _ Standard Con tract 4/4 Usually last Fri. in March 

PDE-5015 Staff Data Form */l per staff Copy 1 at beginning of program year or time 

* as appropriate of affiliation; no later than May 1 

PDE-4028 Student Intake/Data Form */l per student Copy 1 at beginning of program year or 

* as appropriate upon intake; Copy 2 w/in 30 days of end of 

program year or termination; Copy 4 optional 

PDE-30 66 Program D ata Form 1/1 Within 30 days of end^f_program 

PDE-3024 _ B udget Revision Reques t 1/1 With letter, by April 1 

PDE-2030 Reconciliation of 4/1 per quarter 10th of Oct., Jan., April, July 

cash on hand (if funded 

for $5, 000 or more) 

PDE-4022 Attendance Record 1/1 per month 10t h of month following reporting period 

PDE-20 11C Summary of Final 1/3 Within 60 days of end of program 

PDE-2-33C Final Expenditure 1 /1 Within 60 days of end of program 



PDE-3024 


Adult Basic and Literacy 


1/4 


Usually last Fri. in April 


PDE-3834 


Standard Contract 


4/4 


Usually last Fri. in April 


PDE-5015-AL 


Staff Data Form 


*/l per staff 
* as appropriate 


Copy 1 at beginning of program year or time 
of affiliation; no later than May 1 


PDE-4028AL 


Student Intake/Data Form 


*/l per student 
* as appropriate 


Copy 1 at beginning of program year or upon 
intake; Copy 2 w/in 30 days of end of program 
year or termination; Copy 4 optional 




Data Summary for Tutor 
Training 


1/1 per 
training course 


Within 30 days of 
completion of tutor training 


PDE-3066-AL 


Program Data Form 


1/1 


Within 30 days of end of program 


PDE-3024 


Budget Revision Request 


1/1 


With letter, by April 1 


PDE-4022 


Attendance Record 


1/1 per month 


10th of month following reporting period 


PDE-2011C 


Summary of Final 


1/3 


Within 60 days of end of program 


PDE-2-33C 


Final Expenditure 


1/1 


Within 60 days of end of program 



353 Projects: 

Are responsible for PDE-2030, PDE-201 1C, and PDE-2033C, but programs with students must also submit PDE-4028 j 
(Copies 1 and 2 for enrolled students), PDE-50i5 for each stall member, and PDE-3066 (Program Data Form). ■ 
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Tips for reporting student, 
staff, and program data 

•* Data on .student enrollment and completion status, staff, 
and program sen 1 ices make up an important lxxly of informa- 
tion which fonns the nucleus of" the Bureau of Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education's program evaluation and perfor- 
mance reporting effort. Accurate documentation and prompt 
reporting by kxrnl programs is essential for the Bureau to meet 
its obligation to conduct an annual review and analysis of 
data on the effectiveness of adult education programs, ser- 
vices, and activities .is required bv the tederal Adult Educa- 
tion Act and the state Adult Litcracv Act. Although infor- 
mation on reporting dates and forms is included in the 
reporting requirements table on rhe facing page, the proce- 
dures' and time requirements tor submission o! these data arc 
re:rerated here in greater detail to enhance program admin- 
istrator^ knowledge of rhe Bureau Wata reporting and analy- 
sis process: 

■ Student Enrollment and Completion Forms ( PDE 4028 
and 4028 AL). v 'ofyy / (enrollment form — tace page) is ro 
be submitted at the time of program enrollment. Cofry 2 
(completion form — h.ickot .second page) is to be submitted 
when the student terminates trom or completes a program 
level of instruction, or at the end ot the program vear. It is 
important to accurately record the current program contract 
number in du. upper right comer ot Copy I 

A single Copy 1 and Copy I containing the same form 
-erral number near the upper letr comer ot the lorrn must be 
submitted for each student. This number is used .is the 
Mudent identification number. Thc.sc two numbers (student 
ID/form serial number and program contract number) arc- 
used to match each individual enrollment and completion. 

Photocopies of these forms cannot be accepted because, 
the final database must be free of duplicate serial numbers. 
Although the front of Copy 2 is a carbon copy duplicate of 
Copy 1 , submission of Copy 2 alone will not suffice to report 
both enrollment and completion data. Hi is is because Copy 
1 and Copy 2 forms are keypunched separately and are 
assembled into two separate data sets. Onlv after both data 
.sets are completely edited and assembled can case-by-case 
computer matching of student records occur. 

Enrollment forms are not to be completed by students 
without close supervision and review by the instmctor. 
Instructors or qualified professional personnel should com- 
plete Copy 2. All impact data, including the number of grade 
levels advanced and standardized test scores, should be 
properly documented and recorded. Copy 3 is to be retained 
j by programs, and Copy 4 may be submitted to update or 
i correct incomplete or erroneous enrollment or completion 
] data already submitted. 



All (Copies 1 , 2, and 4 must be received bv the Bureau no 
later than July 3 1 , one month alter the end of the program. 

■ Staff Data Forms (PDE 50 15 and 50 1 5- AL). Copy 1 is to j 
be submitted at the beginning of the program year, or as new i 
staff affiliate with the program. ! 

Staff fonns are to be returned to the Bureau no later than j 
May 1 , so that thev can be keypunched and assembled into 
a database prior to Bureau's processing of the large number ot 
student forms which arrive at the end of the program year. 
Since most staff in-service training will have occurred by this 
time, the May 1 ueadline should not present a problem. i 

Staff forms are to be completed tor volunteers as well as tor 
all paid program staff. The form serial number and current 1 
pix^gram contract number are used to uniquely identity each 
^tatt member, and photocopies cannot be accepted. 

■ Program Data Forms ( PDE 3C66 and 3066- AL) are to be 
received by the Bureau no later than July 15. Setting the 
deadline for these forms two weeks before the end ot the ] 
program year enables Bureau start ro have this comparativelv ; 
smaller number of records keypunched and assembled in a j 
database prior to the year- end influx ot student data fonns. A j 
single form must be submitted for each funded program. 

H Tutor Training Da ta Summary Forms. One form is to be I 

completed for each volunteer turor training session held by i 

providers funded under the state Adult Literacy Act (Act ! 

143). Photocopies may be used to produce additional blank I 

copies. Forms are due within 30 days of the completion ot i 
each tutor training session. 

"The Bureau's rigorous annual reporting cycle allows tor 
little or no slippage in meeting these established deadlines. 
During the four -month period between the end of the 
program year and the October 3 1 tederal reporting deadline, 
the large number of student data forms mailed to the Bureau 
after the annual closeout of programs must be screened and 
forwarded to the keypunch contractor, who returns the 
keyed data on magnetic tape. Quality assurance review and 
editing is then performed to ensure completeness and accu- 
racy. The final student, staff, program services, and tutor 
training data sets are then assembled and catalogued. Only 
after these steps have been accomplished can Bureau staff 
commence the time-consuming task of data analysis and 
report composition.**- 

- -Robert Slaver 
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Fiscal year evaluation 
reports 

Q he Pennsylvania Pcpartmcnt of Education, Bureau 
of Adult Basic and Literacy Education is the con- 
duit for local adult education program fundingfrom 
two major sources: the U.S. Adult Education Act of 
1966, as revised in 1988 and 1991, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Adult Literacy Act (Act 145 of 1986). In addition, the 
Bureau also receives other funding from the Barbara Bush 
Foundation for Family Literacy and the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act. 

Continued funding is contingent upon performance, and 
each year the Bureau must report to the U.S. Departme nt of 
Education and the Pennsylvania General Assembly on the 
progress which publicly funded programs have made toward 
meeting statutory requirements and goals set forth in the Adult 
Education State Plan. Reports arc produced by the Bureau's 
Research and Evaluation Section, which is responsible for the 
acquisition, compilation, and analysis of student, staff, and 
program data submitted by funded programs in the field. 

Final reporting for statewide enrollment, student progress, 
and program accomplishments for the previous fiscal year takes 
the form of three separate reports which arc released in the 
following order: 

H Federal Report (issued no later than October 31 to the U.S. 
Depart m en t of Education ) : provides an assessment of the progress 
made in meeting State Plan goals and objectives. Provides 
infonnation on the enrollment and progress status of students 
who obtained 12 or more contact hours or who met their 
personal objectives in less time. Program highlights and selected 
staff characteristics are also included. 

B Adult Literacy Programs Operated Under Act 143 of 
1986 (issued in late November/early December to members of 
the General Assembly and Act 14 Munded program providers): 
provides a statistical and descriptive profile of enrollment and 
student progress in state-funded adult literacy pro pains. Infor- 
mation on tutor training programs, selected facts on service 
delivery populations, and information on funded adjunct ser- 
vices is presented. 

■ Adult Basic and Lilerac ; Education Programs Evaluation 
Report (issued in March/ April time frame to members of the 
General Assembly and all funded program providers): an um- 
brella report covering all funded programs during the previous 
fiscal year. Provides a complete statistical and descriptive profile 
of student enrollment and progress, demographic characteris- 
tics, reasons for participation, and program impacts. Provides 



*Be flexible, prompt with paperwork, 
and smile.* 

— Mary Kay Peterson 
Director of Adult Education 
EUvyn Adult Education Department, EUvyn 



complete descriptive profile of staff, including demographic 
breakdown, distribution by level of instruction, position, and 
pay status. Descriptive data on support services, testing and 
assessment, materials, and curricula are also presented. Three- 
year data histories are included 'or most student and staft 
information, and a breakdown by county of service delivery to 
the population in need is included. Anecdotal information on 
program innovations, highlights, and successful methods is also 
presented.**- 

— Robert Slaver 

Indicators of program 
quality 

Ondicators of program quality are definable characteris- 
tics of programs by which pcrfonnancc is measured. 
They arc used to determine the struct ure and processes 
of programs and as a gauge to measure whether pro- 
grams are successfully recruiting, retaining, and im- 
proving the literacy skills of the individuals they serve. 

Indicators focus on the broad categories oi which programs 
are composed. Measures are the objectives and plan of action 
developed by programs. The standards account for the actual 
performance of the plan of action. 

The indicators of program quality represent the common 
elements, factors, components, activities, and measures that the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, based on consultation 
with the field, views as essential to ensure high-quality services 
in adult basic and literacy education programs. The indicators' 
primary purpose is to provide a comprehensive model forjudging 
the success of programs. The framework recognizes that pro- 
grams can improve the likelihood of learner achievement by 
paying careful attention to the structures and processes in place 
within organizations, and by analyzing each process and struc- 
ture according to the following: 

5 How the program takes into account the characteristics, 
needs, and interests of adults it is intended to serve. 

• Whether it facilitates or impedes recruitment. 

• Whether it contributes to or impedes the learning process. 

• Whether it helps overcome or erects barriers to progress. 

The indicators 

The "quality indicators" operate from three i« port ant as- 
sumptions, that programs ought to be: 

1 . Diagnostic, allowing program staff to take a "snapshot" of 
their program at one point in time, evaluate the effectiveness of 
their work in that snapshot, and plan for program improvement 
as a result of their evaluation. 

2. Non'prescriptive, fixrusing on the proc esses and struc- 
tures that the agency has in place, or can put into place, so that 
it has a way to address issues and document those processes and 
structures for future use.. 

3. Systematic, illuminating the relationship between what 
we do and the results we get, as well as the ways that all parts of 
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the system work together to produce quality outcomes. 

Measurement 

Measurement focuses on these defined processes and struc- 
tures as well as on outcomes, describing tlu» program ^objectives 
and plan of action. The measure.^ listed under each indicator are 
used to develop the process I or program evaluation and account- 
ahdity. They include the activities to he engaged in and the 
description of instruments to he used to perform the activities 
(e.g., standardized and alternative testing, individualized educa- 
tion plans, recruitment plan). The process of evaluation and 
accountability I ) determines and measures program outputs, 2 ) 
assesses program inputs, and }) uses evaluation findings and 
feedback for program evaluation an I accounting to the learners 
and their leaders, the adult education organization, and the 
funding sources. 

Accountability is the responsibility to account lor the com- 
mitment of resources in terms of program results or outcomes. 
This inv olves both the stewardship of resources and the evalu- 
ation of achievement in relation to specified objectives (Boone, 
1987). According to Pugsley ( 19S9) at the U.S. Department of 
Education, accountability may be assessed from a number of 
perspectives. One is administrative accountability, which fo- 
cuses on compliance with laws, regulations, and other opera- 
tional requirements. Another is fiscal accountability, which 
considers whether programs are fulfilling monetary obligations 
and using available funds in the most beneficial way. A third 
perspective is performance accountability, which considers the 
services, benefits, and outcomes derived by clients. PDE is 
considering all perspectives when evaluating programs. 

Implementation of the indicators will take place through 
tour ways: 

1. Examination ot required reports on tile with THE (e.g., 
student data intake fonvis, tcachcrdata forms, attendance tonus, 
end-of-ye.ir close-out forms). 

2. On-site examination ot local programs (e.g.. a regional 
adviser's evaluation report). 

V Statewide research or sampling (e.g., follow-up data on 
studeuiS entering other educational programs, f inding employ- 
ment, or getting promotions). 

4. Budget and narrative m application proposal. (The narra- 
tive should reflect the appropriate measures under the indicators 
for the individual programs, and the budget should be the fisc al 
gauge for the number ot students whose needs are to be met.) 

The indicators will serve as the evaluation ot each program's 
performance. This u report card" will he based on the specific 
measures written in the proposal narrative. This document 
suggests several basic principles that sho* Id be found in each 
educational program, regardless of the population served: 

1. Basic skills should he mastered by all students and placed 
within the appropriate context for functional usage. 

2. Course content should be directly related to the learner, 
labor market, and community needs. 

V Partnership efforts should be expanded and st rengthened. 
4. Programs must have a system that ensures accountability. 
Specific indicators locus on student educational gains, pro- 



gram planning, instructional and curriculum materials, support 
services, student recruitment, student retention, staff develop- 
ment, volunteorism, and sensitivity and multiculturalism. The 
measures described under each mdic; ir will he used its a guide 
to write the proposal narrative. For example, the measures liMed 
under Indicator } will guide the writing of the sections dealing 
with the Agency's Description and Pp<t Perfonnance and 
Analysis ot Needs. The measures under Indicators 5, 6, and 7 
will guide the writing of the Pesign and Plan of Action. 
Measures should address only the particular areas of concern for 
each program. For example, measures describing activities for 
ABE are not applicable tot program.s that serve only GED 
students, and vice versa. Programs that do not use volunteers in 
their programs will not use Indicator 9, which describes activi- 
ties associated with volunteers. 

Implementation of the indicators of program quality begins July 
J993.llowevci\duringthc 199 fiscal year, PDEwillpn .vide 
the mandated training and ongoing technical assistance tor 
administrators and others involved in ihe implementation 
process. During fiscal year 1994-95, the indicators of program 
quality will have an impact on funding. 

For more information call Dr. Margaret Shaw at the Bureau 
of Adult Basic and Literacy Education or AdvancE. 

Indicators, measures, and standards 

Indicator 1: Leamersdemonstrate progress toward attainment 
of basic skdls and competencies that support their educa- 
tional goals. 

Indicator 2: Learners advance in the instructional program or 
completeprogram educational requiremcntsihat allowthem v ^ 
to continue their education or training. 

Indicator 3: The program has a planning process that is ongo- 
ing and participatory, guided by evaluation and based on a 
writt en plan that considers community demographics, needs, 
resources, and economic and technological trends, and is 
implemented to its fullest extent. 

Indicator 3a: Annual and fiscal reports are submitted on time 
and reflect progress. 

Indicator 4: Programs have curriculum and instruction geared 
to student leaning styles, to the levels of student needs, and 
to student goals. 

Indicator 5: Programs provide coordinated support services to 
students. 

Indicator 6: Programs successfully recruit the populations in 

the community. 
Indicator 7: Students remain in the program long enough to 

meet educational goals. 
Indicator 8: Staff development component is operational and 

ongoing. 

Indicator 9: Administrators closely monitor the activities of 
volunteers who work in their programs. 

Indicator 10: Adult educators have the ability to relate to 
educationally disadvantaged learners as co-learners or part- 
ners in learning.** 

— Margaret Shaw 
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Using the computer to ease 
administrative functions 

ne thing thai both small anil larger adult educa- 
tion programs have in common is the limited 
number of dollars available for administrative 
costs. It never seems to be civ nigh. Recordkeep- 
ing, data reporting, bookkeeping, managing pay- 
roll and time records, and other basic managing tasks that need 
to be done arc time-consuming, and often painstakingly done by 
hand. These are the very kinds of tasks that lend themselves 
easily to computerization. 

Program administrators who have already learned how to 
iv nagc their limited administrative time more efficiently by 
automating certain tasks will tell you they don't know how they 
ever got by without a computer. Program administrators who 
have yet to be convinced that it is indeed possible to gain any 
benefits from computerization, please read on. 1 too was once a 
nonhelievcr. 

In talking with administrators who don't use computers, I 
have found that there are a few common misconceptions about 
the technology: what it costs, how difficult it is to learn how to 
use it, and what it can do tor an organization. 

■ Myth 1: "Buying a computer costs too much money. We 
can barely afford to buy necessities such as textbooks and 
supplies, let alone a luxury item such as a computer." Reality: 
Computers arc relatively inexpensive. To do such basic admin- 
istrative tasks as maintaining attendance records, typing/word 
processing, managing student intake and testing information, 
hook keeping/budget management, and complet ing PDE report- 
ing requirements, a low memory, minimum hard -disk storage 
computer unit will do. Nothing fancy. The price: $800-$ 1 ,000. 

Programs that cannot afford the initial cost of a computer 
should talk their program advisor and findoi it how computers 
can ho leased with PDE program funds. Leasing over a period of 
time is an inexpensive way to have immediate use of a computer 
while spreading the cost over a period of time. Most lea.se/rental 
agreements can be designed in such a way ih.it allows the 
organization to buy the computer for a nominal amount at the 
end of the lease term. While PDE program funds can be used to 
lease the equipment, program operators will have to provide 
their own hinds for any buy-out options they have arranged. 

■ Myth 2: "Even if I had a computer, I don't have the time 
to learn or anyone to teach me." Reality: Most computer 
programs today contain so much self-help information and 
mini -tutorials and are so "user friendly" that even a novice would 
have a hard time not learning. What beginners need to keep in 
mind is that you are not trying to learn about how the computer 
works, you simply want to learn how to use the computer as a tool 
for helping you do some of the tasks that lend themselves easily 
to computerization. Each Regional Staff Development Center 
in Pennsylvania provides specific training to help you feel at ease 
around a computer. The time it takes to fill out your PPEc losing 
forms or monthly attendance reports is about the same time it 
would take you to learn your way around a computer. 



It does require a little time and effort to Icam how having a 
computer can help you better manage your time, but it will he 
time and effort well spent. Speaking from a program 
administrator's viewpoint, the following list is representative of 
the kinds of tasks that I have been able to do more quickly and 
efficiently by computer. 

H Student attendance reports. Keeping track of students' 
attendance hours and maintaining a student roster is made easy 
with a database management pro^Tam. A gcxxl database man- 
agement program will keep track of your attendance as well as a 
mailing list, inventory items, and quarterly and yearly payroll 
records. , 

■ Word processing. Sending follow-up letters to students, 
producing daily correspondence, and maintaining form letters 
all can be made easier with a simple word-processing program. 
This does not need to be expensive, it only has to do what you 
want it to do. 

H Bookkeeping and budgeting. Keeping individual sets of 
program txxilcs is effortless with a basic bmkkeeping program. 
Bookkeepers like the ease of data entry and reporting, while 
auditors like the clear trail that electronic bookkeeping pro- 
vides. A spreadsheet program can help you develop and monitor 
your program budget. Doing budget revisions or amendments 
takes no time at all. 

■ Desktop publishing. DTP is not a necessity, but once you 
learn it you can produce your own brochures, intake applica- 
tions, newsletters, invitations, diplomas, certificates of achieve- 
ment, and many other documents you would normally sent! out 
to have done. 

■ PDE quarterly and closing reports. Imagine not having to 
si tat a typewriter to fill out the PDE forms. Not only will you save 

. time, but you will have ready access to your information and an 
easy method for correct ing errors. A form-filler program can not 
only fill in the information but print the form as well. The 
C comptrollers Office does accept computerized versions of the 
closing fonns and will send you represent at ive samples of accept- 
able computerized formats on request. 

If you're worried about the price of these programs, just 
remember that when purchased 
new, computer manufacturers 
will often include with thecom- 
putcr a comprehensive soft- 
ware package like PFS: Wi- 
ndow Works. Often the 
package of programs in- 
eludes word process- 
£l\Wv ing, spreadsheet, 
database, graphics, 
and label- making soft- 
ware. The programs are well documented with tutorials and 
online help. 

There are many more uses that you will find for a computer 
to help you ease your administrative burdens. Once you get 
started using the computer, you too will wonder how you ever did 
without one.**- 

— Jeffrey Woodyard 
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DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS 



How aduBti education 
services are delivered in 
Pennsylvania 

^^™^^H| elivery system is an ambiguous term, often used by 
^ educators to describe many different facets of an 
H I educational process. It is an all-purpose word 
^ A encompassing many concepts and ideas. Webster s 

^h^^^HI Ninth New Col legate Dictionary lists several 
definitions of the verb dWhvr that are relevant to .1 discussion of 
adult literacy: "to set free; to take and hand over or leave for 
another; to assist in Ljtvinti birth; to send to an intended target or 
destination; and to hrinu to the support of a cause." Although 
(.Ichvcr in this- instance means "to convey," each of these def ini- 
tions pertains to literacy education: learning new skills sets 
learners free; as adults learn, they in turn hand over these skills 
to the next generation; newly acquired skills and knowledge 
hrinp new job opportunities and help learners reach individual 
fcroals for better futures; and each learner reaching .1 goal contrib- 
utes to a more literate society. 

Webster's defines .system as "an interdependent group of 
items fonnin^ a unified whole." In adult literacy, the whole is the 
act of providing literacy instruction. In this case, the mterdepen- 
dent .qrou/i 0/ items includes: provider agency tvpe, educational 
setting, and instructional methods and techniques. Hence, the 
delivery system can be a literacy council providing GEO class- 
room instruction with tutor support in four satellite sites, three 
evenings a week. In addition to literacy councils, agency types 
include community- and inst it utiotv based organizations, school 
districts and intermediate units, community colleges, libraries, 
anu vocational-technical schixils, to name only a few. The 
settings for instruction vary as well, from private homes and 
businesses to state hospitals and county prisons. The fonnat of 
literacy instruction includes the use of nontrad it ional educa- 
tional delivery methixK for example distance education, as well 
as traditional classrwrn and tutoring techniques. 

The optimal adult literacy delivery system is learner-cen- 
tered. Adults learn more easily and quickly when instniction is 
relevant and meaningful, and when newskiils and knowledge 
can be applied immediately to reach individual goals. Adults are 
a heterogeneous group of learners: each has a different educa- 



tional and experiential background; each has an individual 
learning style; and each has specific educa t ional needs and goals. 
Learner-centered delivery systems must be designed to accom- 
modate learners' needs and goals while providing appropriate 
literacy instruction. 

Delivery systems do not operate within a vacuum. External 
conditions arc often factors, *omc r lines barriers, in the delivery 
of services. For example, Pennsylvania has a large rural popula- 
tion t hat is not easily reached by t radit tonal educat ional delivery 
methods. Rural literacy providers must serve large geographic 
regions, relying heavily on satellite sites and volunteer tutors. 
Urban providers, on the other hand, often serve multicultural 
literacy needs requiring specialized instruction. 

Specialized literacy services require flexible delivers' systems, 
capable of serving the needs of learners withindifferent learning 
environments. In recent years, a variety of workplace literacy 
programs and family literacy programs have emerged. Work- 
place literacy programs are often job-specific and conducted on- 
site, presenting literacy providers with new instructional chal- 
lenges that affect the delivery of services. Family literacy pro- 
grams are sometimes home- bused, again requiring flexibility in 
the delivery of literacy instniction. In other cases, center-based 
family literacy programs coordinate adult literacy instniction 
with child care and preschool services. 

The number of paid, full-time staff available to coordinate 
and provide instniction, often limited by funding, is also a factor 
in the design of delivery systems. In addition, funding con- 
straints often restrict the purchase of computers or equipment 
needed to serve learners' educational needs. Cuven thediversity 
of factors contributing to the delivery of learner-centered in- 
struction, each adult literacy delivery system maximizes the use 
of local resources to best serve community literacy needs.** 

• — Sheila M. Sherou- 



**The quality delivery of program services 
should reach as many students as possible. This 
means making sure funds for staff and supplies, 
with all responsibilities, are in place.** 

— Mary Kay Peterson 
Director of Adult Education 
Elwyn Adult Education Department, Eltvyn 
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Managing a multiple-site 
program 

any adult education programs operate at sev- 
eral satellite sites under one administrative 
umbrella. The successful manager of a mul-- 
tiple-site program must he a logistics tactician, 
demographic expert, negotiator, personnel 
manager, building inspector, utilitiescvaluator, salesperson, and 
lease writer. Innovation, flexibility, and attention to detail are 
essential if one is to be effective in creating and supervising adult 
education classes at several locations within a defined area. 

A large, concentrated population may warrant having a 
ccnccr which would offer ABE, GED, ESL, counseling, and 
other services in a single location. More rural areas will probably 
he better served by offering single classes at a variety of locations. 
Creating a center with satellite classes has, for many programs, 
proven to be a successful combination. Further, ihe adv ent of 
workplace literacy has introduced yet another variable into the 
planning of adult education administrators. 

Funding limitations necessitate careful targeting of popula- 
tions to be served. In other words, the administrator must always 
find ways to serve the most people at the least cost. To accom- 
plish this goal in a multiple-site program, the following planning 
checklist may be helpful: 

/ Determine the size of the target population. Will there be 
enough interested people to start and maintain a class, several 
classes, or perhaps a center' 

/ Examine the distance between class locations. Hues the 
geographic spacing make sense.' 

/ Determine whether the target population is willing and/or 
able to at tend class at any part icular site. Is publ ic t ransport at ion 
available. 1 Is the area safe. 1 Is the building accessible to the 
handicapped. 1 Should day and/or evening classes he offered.' 
/ Evaluate physical characteristics of the building. Are rest 
rooms adequate. 7 Is interior and exterior lighting acceptable 1 
Can students park reasonably close to the site 1 Are classrooms 
the proper size 7 Arc they well-lit and conducive to study 7 Can 
student traffic flow be predicted and controlled within the 
building 1 

/ Attend to other details. Will you have access to tables, chairs 
chalkboards, storage space. 7 Will you need a telephone' Are 
there any zoning problems. 7 Is air conditioning possible. 7 Is space 
available on the first floor 1 

Not every site is ideal, but every effort should be made to 
provide students with optimum conditions for study. Many 
programs have had success in using churches and community 
centers for day and evening classes. Public schools are often 
willing to provide space for evening classes. Reasons for explor- 
ing such relatively well-known sites include: 

■ high visibility. 

■ familiar locations. 

■ appropriate rixmi and hall layout (especially schools). 

■ willingness to provide space. 

■ source of local "in-kind" contribution. 



■ often rent/utility-frce. 

The most from a lease 

A major factor in obtaining space may be the negotiation of 
a lease agreement. If so, consider these points: 
M Work at developing a rappon with the landlord. 

■ Appeal to the landlord's civic spirit. 

■ Explain adult education funding limitations. 

■ Mention that your program's publicity will enhance the good 
will and cooperation of the landlord. 

■ Note the possibility of tax incentives. 

■ Include an escape clause, since funding is not guaranteed. 

■ Lease for one year with a renewal option. Perhaps the need 
for classes at that site will diminish, or you may find a better site 
in the meantime. 

M Determine who will pay for utilities, snow removal, mainte- 
nance, maintenance supplies, repairs, and janitorial service. 

■ Lx)k into liability and other insurance matters. 

■ Discuss subletting and joint-leasing if appropriate. 

A few other matters 

There are other considerations in managing multiple sues: 
teacher travel distance, matching of teachers who possess spe- 
cific skills to appropriate classes, providing adequate and appro- 
priate texts and supplies to each site, using one teacher in 
multiple sites and the associated coordination and timing in- 
volved in that process. At times, especially in a workplace 
literacy program, a teacher will he needed on short notice. This 
and other difficulties can be minimized by maintaining a staff of 
instructors with flexible work hours who can be called upon to 
accept the challenges of v a rying class sites and times. 

Finally, it is important to remember that change is inherent 
in adult education programs. One must constantly evaluate all 
aspects of a program and make adjustments as needed. Target 
population changes, fluctuations in funding, alternate class- 
room site availability, and other factors will have direct impact 
on the viability of any particular adult education program.?* 

— John M. Corse, Jr. 

Managing a community- 
based literacy agency 

anaging a com m unity-based literacy agencv is 
a challenging job which requires expertise in 
two primary areas: adult education and non- 
profit management. Since there is no specified 
course of training for literacy administrators, 
each one of us must he aware of gaps in our knowledge and find 
ways to acquire new skills. Simply put, managers must he adult 
learners urn. 

The adult education aspect of the job includes the following 
skill areas: 

■ public relations and recruitment 
I testing and assessment 
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■ teacher and tutor training 

H counseling and motivation of students 

■ approaches to adult literacy training, i.e. teacher-centered, 
student-centered. K>ok -centered, one-to-one, gn up instruc- 
tion, and c 01 n put er-.Lssi sted instruction 

M student support services, i.e. what ancillary services are 
needed to keep students coming to class 

■ special i nit reach projects, such as workplace literacy, family 
literacy, and prison pr< grains. 

The skills ot nonprofit management, which 1 helieve are tm > 
little appreciated :n the field of adult literacy, are crucial to the 
success ot a cotnmunitv-kised literacy agency. These skills 
include: 

■ Kurd development and hoard-st.iU communiciti- »n 

■ budgeting and financial management 

■ long-range planning and strategic planning 

H personnel management, now known as "human resources 
development 

M fund-raising and propos.il writing 

■ knowing the legal as|vctsoj a nt>nprotu i>rgani:atu>n 

■ working with volunteers. 

Where can literacy program managers learn these skills.' 
Some ot these skills are taught m graduate schools ot public 
.idnuntstr.it ion; others are presented in seminars offered by 
technical-assistance groups. For example, in the Pittsburgh area 
the Community College of Allegheny Count v otters a series of 
short courses entitled Building Better Bo.irds. These courses, 
which .ire intended tor hoard members and administrators of 
nonprofit groups, cover the entire range ot nonprofit manage- 
ment. 

An entire handbook \ould be written mi each ot the topics 
hsied above. 1 lowever, this. irticle will focus on two topics; long- 
range planning and hoard development. 

Long-range planning 

Hid you know that many foundations will make grants only 
to organizations which have completed a long-range plan. 7 The 
written plan assures the foundation officials that your organiza- 
tion isheretostavand that you have a clear direct ion for the next 
three to five years. 

Pew literacy agencies have made planning a priority. We are 
so tiK'used on the day-to-day operation ot our programs and the 
rapid change going on in our field that we have n< »t looked verv 
tar ahead. This type of thinking is dangerous m the nonprofit 
sector just as it would be in business and industry. It \\\ »nvmce 
the local community that our programs have a clear vision of 
where we are headed, then it will be much easier to draw support 
and volunteers to the programs. 

A nonprofit manager who is trying to learn about long-range 
planning has many resources to consult. One goixl resource is 
the Striite$cPhmnmz\V(rrkh(>()kf(JYN(m{mifu( yrgaruzatiom , ($2S 
+ $1 shipping, Management Support Services, Amherst H. 
Wilder Foundation, *M9 Lafond Avenue, St. Paul, MN ^104). 

Board development 

IV >ard development and board staft communication must be 



a leading concern of literacy managers. This is a difficult fact tor 
many of' us to accept. Since most managers are former teachers, 
we would rather spend our tune on the teaching or program- 
matic aspects of literacy. However, anyone who is the chief 
executive ot a literacy program serves as the staff to a hoard of 
directors or advisory Kurd. The importance ot this management 
function cannot be overemphasized. 

In a large number ot literacy agenucs the director spends a 
significant portion ot his or her time slatting the various hoard 
committees and keeping Kurd members informed enough to 
make sound policy decisions. This is exactly as it should be. 
Managers who are not prepared tor this aspect of the job or who 
find it unrewarding will not have . is much success as ot hers who 
enjoy the Kurd-staff interaction. 

Literacy managers who wish to learn more about hoard 
development also have many resources available to them. One 
good resource is The Board Mcm/vr's Book: Making a Difference 
in \'<>(imtar\ ( Vqmn^uums by Brian O'Connell 95, The 
Foundation Center, 7^ Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 100CM). 

The main point is that literacy program managers have to 
balance tw< ) roles that they pi iv. On t he one hand, they are adult 
educators, with all the authority over teaching and learning. On 
the other hand, they are administrators of nonprofit organiza- 
tions, with all the managerial (unctions that that implies. Our 
challenge is to become true professionals m both of these areas. 
To do so, we must practice what we preach — that is, adult 
learning.** 

— / )««uiUCi\ BUk 

Distance education: new 
options for literacy instruc- 
tion and staff development 

istance education is the delivery <. >f instruct ion or 
educational information through some form of 
media. Itspurrx >se is to circumvent the separation 
of teacher and learner by distance and, often, 
time. Distance education delivers educational 
opportunities to those who cannot participate in programs 
scheduled at designated times and locations, reaches learners 
widely dispersed over large geographic regions, and disseminates 
educational information to one or more audiences at a distance. 
Distance education includes the delivery of a wide range of 
educational experiences designed to serve an equally wide range 
of purposes, from informational videos to televised courses. 

Learners and instructors vary in distance education. For 
example, learners can be ARE,t iED,nr BSL teachers taking part 
in staff development seminars, as well as ABE, C iEP, and FSL 
learners. Learners can also be program administrators receiving 
information pertaining to Mate educational policy and funding 
issues. Instructors, therefore, include teachers of adult literacy, 
program administrators, ,md policy makers. In si Hue cases the 
roles of learners and instructors may not be clearly defined; 
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tt A diverse array of publicly and privately 
funded organizations provide adult literacy 
education* Although such diversity provides 
adults needing literacy training with a wide 
range of available services, it also makes it 
difficult to describe the system of adult literacy 
education in a coherent fashion.** 
— Susan lmel, in Trends and Issues Alert on Adult 
Literacy, ERIC Clearinghouse, 1991 



distance educatu in oft cn facilitatcsdiscussuin.priWcm'Scilving, and 
brainstorming ami ing groups located at a distance from each other. 

To deliver instruction, the degree of interact ion required to 
successfully convey content material is important in the choice 
of media; learning styles and needs, as well as content, become 
key considerations. If learners arc self-directed and highly moti- 
vated, less learner-instructor iir /action is required than in 
situations where learners lack the skills necessary to work 
autonomously. Similarly, if the instruction to he delivered 
requires continuous feedback, effective delivery depends upon 
immediate learner- instmctor interaction. 

When delivering instruction, it is important to choose the 
best medium. Communication can occur through print, ;.udio, 
video, computer, or a combination of media; the interactive 
capabilities of media vary. Trint materials, most often correspon- 
dence study, allow learner and instructor to communicate 
through mail. The obvious disadvantage is the lack of immediate 
feedback. Video- and audiocassette tape: can supplement print 
materials and enhance instruction but lack the interactive 
capabilities to facilitate communication between learner and 
instructor. Televised delivery can reach large audiences with a 
standardized curriculum but, when used as the sole means of 
instruction, is limited to one-way communication. However, 
when televised courses are supported locally with tutors, for 
example, the lcarningpotenti.il is maximized. 

Teleconferencing and interactive video are the newest me- 
dia currently used in distance education. Teleconferencing 
allows individuals to communicate in a variety of ways: live, two- 
way video and audio; live, one-way video and two-way audio; 
live, two-way audio; and delayed computer networking. Each 
form of teleconferencing varies in terms of expense and feasibil- 
ity. Audiograph ics can enhance the educational capabilities of 
teleconferencing with telewr it ing, slow-scan (freeze-frame) tele- 
vision, and facsimile. Interactive video or teleteaching often 
includes live and taped video lessons. Live video lessons provide 
learners with the opportunity for immediate feedback through 
interaction with the instructor and peers at a distance. Video- 
taped lessons, on the other hand, permit learners to view and 
replay lessons at their convenience. 

While in the past video laser discs were too expensive for 
most literacy providers to consider as an educational tool, the 
costs of producing laser discs have decreased and they are now 
emerging as an exciting opportunity to offer .simulated learning 
experiences. Laserdiscs have video and audio capabilities with 
computer control. Each disc has 44,000 frames or visuals that 



can be accessed randomly, almost immediately, or viewed as a 
W-tninute sequence. 

Realizing the pt it ential and limitations of each form of media, 
distance education technology can be used effectively to serve 
many educational needs. Outreach to remote adult literacy 
learners can be expanded and instructional opportunities in- 
creased and improved; staff development opportunities can be 
offered more frequently and networking among programs in- 
creased; and regional, state, and national information can be 
disseminated more quickly with opportunities for discussion. 

Literacy providers can take advantage of the benefits of 
distance education as developers of their own programs or as 
participants of commercial or public programs. Many print, 
audio, and video educational courses or programs are available 
to purchase, rent, or borrow. Likewise, an increasing number of 
teleconferences are available for the purpose of disseminating 
infonnation to all interested audiences. The challenge for 
literacy providers is to learn what is available and how to access 
the educational opportunities made possible through distance 
education.*** 

— Sheila M . S/utou' 



Setting up an education 
program in a homeless 
shelter 



Qlanning and supervising an education class in a 
homeless shelter can be an administrative chal- 
lenge because it differs from other types of classes. 
Although educational programs are generally de- 
sired in the shelter, they may seem a luxury to an 
overworked staff handling many daily crises. Re considerate of 
the demands a class makes on staff time and shelter space. 

■ To begin the planning process, arrange to visit a homeless 
shelter and meet with the staff and administrators. Developing 
a gixxl working relationship with shelter staff is crucial, for they 
refer students to class and provide the support necessary for them 
to continue. Include shelter staff in planning the days, times, and 
location of the class to ensure accessibility to the greatest 
number of students. 

■ In these initial meetings with shelter staff, ask questions to 
detennine whether the shelter is appropriate f*v an educational 
program. Inquire about the length of stay in the shelter. The 
stability of at least a six-month stay allows students enough time 
to see progress in their work. 

■ Tour the shelter with the staff and locate a quiet, private 
space with a chalkboard or flipchart. This can be a challenge in 
a busy, crowded shelter where living space, no less educational 
space, is at a premium. Ox operate with shelter staff to find an 
appropriate space — a dining rtxim, rec nxim, unused office*, or 
nearby church or schixil. 

■ Ask staff inembers about rules and regulations in the shelter 
and communicate these to your teacher. For instance, some 
shelters do not allow residents to eat, drink, or smoke in 
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workshops. Ensure that the goals and rules of" the shelter are 
compatible with those of your program. It is helpful to clarify the 
separation between the administration of* the class and shelter 
administration and make it clear that shelter staff will not be 
responsible for supervision of the class. Also, identify one 
contact person among the shelter st .iff win 1 refers st udents to the 
class and is available m the event of difficulties, 
B Child care is crucial to the success of a class with women 
residents. If shelter residents havecjuldren and the shelter does 
not provide child care, provide it for class participants. 

Building the program 

Shelter classes tend to build slowly as residents and their 
c rise workers learn of and begin to trust the class. Because of the 
t ransi t iona I nature of home lessness, she Iter classes have a greater 
turnover than traditional adult education classes. Although 
students are committed to developing their educational skills, 
their lives are in crisis. It is often difficult for them to maintain 
the motivation and consistency necessary to succeed in an 
educational program. One way to compensate is to encourage 
students to remain in the class once they have found permanent 
housing. Or, encourage students to continue at .mother site. 

If possible, provide materials which students can keep, be- 
cause shelter residents have very tew belongings with them and 
often lack the funds to purchase notebooks, hooks, pencils, and 
paper. Keeping their materials allows students to become inde- 
pendent learners and to work at their own pace. 

Self-contained lessons — those which don't depend on learn- 
ing from the previous lesson — allow new or returning students 
to follow and part icipate. Use readings and activities which can 
be completed in one class session. 

Some subjects, like math, depend on previous learning and 
cannot be self-contained. For these subjects, students should 
work in groups according to ability. C ""roups establish continuity 
because students of radically different skill levels can work at 
their own pace and receive help and updates from their peers. 

Since shelter residents often have difficulty concentrating, 
ut ilize exercises which require active participation. Lecturing or 
having students work individually makes it easy for those who 
are tired or emotionally upset to drift off. Exercises which require 
student participation include discussion, plays, brainstorming, 
and small-group activities. Don't spend more than an hour on 
one subject, and balance group, individual , and t eacher-directed 
activities to maintain students" attention level. 

To foster a support ambiance, develop a core group of 
students who help to organize, support, and recruit other stu- 
dents. In addition, encourage students to create an informal 
study group. Working together outside of class helps to create 
cohesion and a peer-support system and encourages students to 
take a more active role in their own education. 

A supportive teacher is crucial, but be clear that alt hough you 
care about students' well ig, you cannot be their only support 
person. Providing suit at- • referrals to social-service agencies 
and counselors is often t he most responsible thing you can do for 
your student and for yourself.** 

• — Carol C hiertzd arid Daryl ( urrdim 



Public libraries as adult 
education providers 




istoricallv, public 1 1 brines have demonstrated a 
long-standing commitment to the concept of 
lifelong learning. Here in Pennsylvania, Ben- 
jamin Franklin established the nation's firt pub- 
lic library to encourage continued learning. An 



educational objective of the public library in the 1800s was "to 
provide adults, in particular those who had received a common 
elementary school educat ton at public expense, with the means 
to continue their education through reading in private study." 
More recently, the American Library Association provided 
leadership for the founding of the Coalition for Literacy, 

Today, Pennsylvania's public libraries have undertaken a 
variety of literacy activities. Libraries have defined the type and 
level of their involvement by the needs and resources of their 
individual communit ies: 

H The Chester County Library and the Crawford County 
Library system are examples of strong library- based literacy 
councils. 

■ In Pottsville, the library director was a founding member of 
the local community- based literacy council. She sought out 
federal Library Services and Construction Act Title VI literacy 
funds to sustain the Hedging council until it could establish a 
sound administrative and financial base and has since purchased 
basic collections of new materials for libraries in the county. 

■ The Free Library of Philadelphia has identified a unique role 
for its Reader Development Program. Rather than duplicate the 
efforts of the many other providers in the city, the Free Library 
instead locates evaluates, and provides consumable instruc- 
tional materials in quantity to anyone teaching literacy skills to 
adults in the city. Over the years the program has become 
nationally known for its outstanding service. 

In communities with established ABE/(JEO/ESL/Literacy 
programs, library involvement comes in many forms. These 
include providing an information and recruitment function for 
local programs, acquiring appropriate instructional support 
materials and introducing these materials to students, offering 
access to computers, serving on hoards and coalitions, seeking 
out funding such as federal library literacy grants to support local 
activities, working with providers to cooperatively offer family 
literacy programs, and making library facilities available for 
instructional purposes. This support stems from a commitment 
to lifelong learning that spans several centuries. For today's 
ARE/GED/ESL/Litcracy programs and public libraries, the first 
step is to communicate the mutual desire to work together.**- 

— Annette M. McAlister 



tt Local programs (public and private funded) 
should coordinate efforts,** 

— Dr. Emma Lucas 
Interim Program Director, Adult Literacy Program 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh 
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Setting up a workplace 
education program 



m 



y approaching workplace education programs as 
"the meeting of two cultures" ( Workplace Educa- 
tion: Voices From the Fiell, U.S. Department ot 
Education. November 1992), adult educatorscan 
initiate an effective alliance between local busi- 
ness and education. The concept of' organ national culture is not 
new; however, the application of that concept to workplace 
education is relatively recent. Developing a successful partner- 
ship is essential for program effectiveness. Tlie extent to which 
education can function within the structure provided hy busi- 
ness, the host culture, often determines the outcome of a 
workplace education program. With this in mind, adult educa- 
tors may want to employ the following strategies in developing 
functional partnerships with business: 

■ As the visiting culture, it is important for educators to adapt 
to the semantics and behavior patterns of the business world. 
Whereas educators may recognize the intrinsic benefits of 
workplace education, business needs to be able to talk about 
those benefits in terms of increased worker productivity. It 
business wants to schedule a recruitment meeting at 1 1:20p.m., 
educators must be willing to attend. Flexibility and adaptation 
arc essential ingredients in the development ot workplace- 
education classes. 

■ Adult educators should market literacy programs in the same 
way business would market a product line. Professional-quality 
handouts or videos providing information about the agency and 
its educational offerings go a long way toward "selling" literacy 
in the workplace. Testimonials from other businesses or ex- 
amples of a particularly effective job-specific curriculum help 
adult educators establish credibility within the business culture. 
Human-resource personnel, managers, labor representatives, 
and employees all benefit from written information which they 
can review at their leisure and even use as ammunition when 
attempting to 'Veil" literacy projects to upper management. 

■ Always invite all involved parties to meetings concerning 
the project. An effective partnership between business and 
education must include human -resource management, labor, 
front-line supervisors, and educators. Whenever possible, try to 
ensure that labor and management enter into meetings on equal 
footing. As part of the planning process, list all of the partners 
expectations and then negotiate a single list of expectations 
upon which all partners can agree. It is essential that all of the 
partners reach consensus with regard to project expectations. 

I\x;utnenting the expectations of the partners is the first step 
in preparing a business-specific needs analysis. A full-scale needs 
analysis might also include a job-task analysis for a cross-section 
of jobs, job-related assessments, a review of employee productiv- 
ity ratings, interviews with supervisors, and learner goal survevs. 
When designing a jc >h-task analysis and job- related assessments, 
particular attention should be given not only to those skilb 
workers need to perform their job adequately in the present , but 
also those skills workers will need in the future. If education is to 



meet the needs of business, educational skills must be transfer- 
able to the worksite; however, these goals should not be so 
narrowly defined as to become obsolete with each minor change 
in a worker's job description. 

The overall scope of the project must be negotiated among 
the partners and should be consistent with the agreed-upon list 
of expectations. Adult educators must educate business with 
regard to realistic timelines for adult leamets.lt is not reasonable 
for business to expect adult educators to teach workers to read or 
speak English in 90 days. Conversely, it is not reasonable for 
adult educators to expect business to commit to an educational 
process that appears to have no definite beginning, middle, or 
end. The framework of the pn >ject must be chiseled out piece by 
piece with each of the partners contributing his/her ideas and 
expertise. 

Setting up a workplace education class is Ivrd work for 
everyone involved. Business, labor, and education oft en operate 
from different assumptions and timelines. The key to a successful 
workplace education program is in bridging the cultural gap that 
exists between business and education to create a new culture 
capable of usheringfully lit crate workers into the 21st century.** 

— Sandra). S trunk 



ABE/GED/ Literacy in 
patient-education settings 



^^^^W atient education programs currently are bemu 
p J offered in Fairview, (Jlarks Summit, Allentown. 

A Wemersville, Mayview, Danville, and Harris- 
Hi niir K State Hospitals. 
J| | The primary objective of the programs in 
these settings is to upgrade the basic academic skills of t In- 
patients so they will function more suitably in the hospital and 
will be able to integrate more successfully into the community 
upon discharge. 

The hospitals set up classes based on referrals from the 
treatment teams made up of psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, nurses, and rehabilitation counselors. The patients 
attend classes on the wards, in the library, in the sheltered 
workshop, and in halfway houses, all in preparation for indepen- 
dent living in the community. 

Because the education program becomes part of the patient's 
individual treatment plan, attendance is encouraged by ward 
st aff. Patients sharpen their reading and math skills in classes on 
levels 0-4, 5-8, and 9-12. They also participate in job-seeking 
skills classes in order to gain competitive employment upon 
discharge. In addition to the classnxim setting, there is also 
tutoring for patients who need individualized instruction. 

Monthly reports are completed showing progress in the 
program. At the end of the academic year recognition is given 
to those patients who have shown improvement in their basic 
skills, who have passed their OED, or who have faithfully 
attended classes.** 

— Joan Y. LeY>/)okl 
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ABLE in State Correctional 
Institutions (SCIs) 

n 1 L )7\ the Pennsylvania IVpanmcnt ot Education 
became responsible for financing the education pro- 
grams in the st.it c correctional system. The correc- 
tional system has tripled in m:c since I 0 !^. As ot April 
there are 24 state correctional institutions on 
line with .1 capacity ot over k\iX)0 inmates. The I Ypartinent ot 
Education, m cooperation with the L Vpariineni ot Corrections 
anJ the State Civil Service Commission, has over the last year 
sponsored }oh fairs 1< >r each of the new institutions. Anyone 
interested m teaching in a slate correctional institution should 
ci»nt. km their local Ovtl Service nil ice. 

For the laM two years the Bureau old irrection Educ.u ion has 
heen involved in a School Renew. ll etturt. The Bureau has 
developed a Mission Statement and Statewide Exit Outcomes. 
To /nmuie educational u{){\>rinnnw^ uhwh mil ctuMc smuenr.s u> 
/vcrne lv.spomtMc and / 4 rodncmc in a Jucr.v ^\ici\. These 
uulude the following: 

■ IVvelop, practice, and apple academic skills m girder to 
timet ion and perform at an appropriate level as a consumer and 
citizen (hanking, housing, ucdit, Lonuneici.il skills for lunc- 
i ional literacy). 

H L Vnionstrate and apply einpl >\abiht\ skill - and good work 
habits (dependability, emotional lontrol, |oh- seeking, career 
ediica; ion ski lb). 

B IVvelop performance knowledge \ oi.aiion.il loinpetence, 
and occupational skilh 

H 1 Vvelop and demonstrate pi ,s u tve *ell-cMceiu { self-control, 
positive self talk, sell -development goak 
M IVvelop, practice, and apply coininunK.it ion, social, and 
interpersonal skills { writ me, speaking, list en me, tolerance, re- 
spect V 

■ Acquire and apply critKal thinking and lifelong learning 
skills (goal setting, problem solving, decision making, prioritiz- 
ing, effective use ot resources). 

Ac. idem ic courses are ottered m adult h.isie education, spe- 
cial education, FSL, and C^ED preparation. Computerized 
career education and joh development pro-ams have heen 
developed with assistance trom the State lahrarv system, incor- 
porating the workplace literacy project. 

Skill-oriented vocational programming i s available Kith on 
a full-time and part -tune hasts. Apprenticeship- level training i s 
also available. 

Contracted post secondary courses taught hv various colleges 
.ire offered at each institution. 

lasted helow are the adult institutions in Pennsylvania: 



ftibion 

Cambridge Springs 

Camp Hill 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Coal Township 

Cresson 

Dallas 



Frackvilie 

Graterford 

Greene Countv 

Greensburg 

Huntingdon 

Mahnnov 

Mercer 



Pittsburgn 
Quehanna 
Retreat 
Rockview 
Somerset 
Smithfield 
Wavmart 
Waynes burg 
I Wild M. BenJei 



^ You can find adult education almost 
anywhere you look. Its specific form reflects the 
learners' needs in each different venue," 

— Tana Reiff 
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hecountviailisotien the fust place ot incarceration 
tor a person who has been arrested or an offender. 
Educat ton can < if tor a newoppi in unit \ U >r hi ipcand 
change to occur in an inmate's lite. To provide thi^ 
opportunity, educational resources an J program- 
ming must he visible and supported by the prison staff. 

The inmate's needs must he assessed and met with appropri- 
ate materials anil methods. I Ise appropriate adult tests to search 
lor i he resident's strengths. The student and the instructor 
should he working partner* to determine educational priorities. 
Keep records of case histories, test scores, educational program- 
ming, and competencies attained. 

Success ha^ ,i \y,iy ot breeding more success within the 
institution. As the prison M.ift becomes more aware ol the pos- 
itive implications ot the program, - l greater sense ot pride in the 
program will develop. For man\ , this may bctheliM opp< m unity 
that they have had for a positive learning experience. 

Often i he students in cuiintv jails are persons who have tailed 
in traditionalclassroom approaches, and thispopul.il ion is much 
i iv ire transitory than in the State Correctional Institutions. 
W hen deciding on the appropriate mode ot institution, it is 
essential to choose methodologies that arestiklent centered and 
realistic to obtainable glials. Individualized trNnution is criti- 
cal. In group settings, lessons should begin and end inoneH'ssit m 
whenever possible, soth i students can complete a learning task 
betore leaving the county tail. Provide ways to continue a 
learning path, either at the next facility the student will move 
to or in a community- based education program. 

Volunteer tutors are an integral part ot a student -centered 
learning program. To be effective, tutor training is critical. 
Tutors need to he aware ot institutional policies and procedures 
• ich as security, and they need to have a good support system. 

One way to provide a support system is to create a resource 
room. This nx>m can allow both small-group and individualized 
instruction to take place. A dedicated community service orga- 
nization may provide resourcessuchas.it lases, diet ion. tries, flash 
cards, and picture cards. Use the resources ot AdvancR tor 
testing recommendations, adult literacy program suggestions, 
and supplementary materials produced in $5} projects that may 
meet your resident population's needs. 

I laving established a small program, it is significantly easier 
i o seek funding tor more programs to meet t he educational needs 
ot the residents. The involvement and resources ot the commu- 
nity, the commitment ot the instructor, and the accountability 
of the program will ireate a program that is respected and 
recognized as one that otters hope tor learning and tor change.** 
—-Manuel A. ( lorudlccdrul Twill S. livans 
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STAFFING & 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



And the third little pig built his house 
of stone." 

— from "The Three Little Pigs" 




Building your house: 
leadership in hiring, 
supervising, and rewarding 
your instructional team 

le quality ot 'start determines whether our adult 
1 e;i mors learn an J pn^ress or leave our programs 
prematurelv wit hoi it achieving their In >ped-tor g< i.ils. 
Research, 100, consist en tly tells us that the teacher 
is one key t.ictor in student retention anil program 
pmgress. 

As program administrator, vour key function must he the 
const rue turn ot an Instructional Team that works together 
effectively, huys into learner-centered goals, and has the requi- 
site skills to guarantee student learning But the reality we lace 
,is administrators is a field which pays its instructors poorly 
relat i ve to ot her i iclds, titers pot >r opportunity for at! vancemcnt t 
consists of few profession.! lly trained adult educ.it ors, and i soften 
used hy teachers as a wav-station for full-time careers in the 
puhlic schools. Ours is an uphill challenge. 

This challenge of construct ine a quality program and its 
Instructional Team can he daunting hut approachahle through 
a we 1 1 -defined series ot steps. 

■ Step 1 : Envision your dream house. 

As any good architect knows, form follows function, and the 
defining of" your function must precede the construction of the 
Team. 

Before looking at staff needs tor the upcoming year, answer 
some questions. Wh.it is the central mission of your program.'' 
What is u that you do hest ? What tenets of adult education do 
you value in this program.' Answering these questions early in 
the process will help you define the size ami shape of the 
Instructional Team, and will dnvi the standards you will define 
for program evaluation. 



Many would argue that the key decision for the administrator 
and hoard is to agree on performance standards (or members ol 
the Instructional Team. Developing an image of exemplary 
leaching and a standard of" exemplary student retention and 
achievement provides a benchmark hy which the success of each 
teacher, and the program as a whole, can he measured and 
judged. 

If vour family likes to cook together and to entertain infor- 
mally la function), the form your house takes should include an 
extra large kitchen with room for a mult i Hide of cooks all making 
a mess at once. And how do you evaluate the performance of 
kitchen design.' 1 1 old a big spaghetti party and see if dinner ever 
gets served. 

■ Step 2: Draw the blueprint. 

Quality of leadership depends on your ability lo take the 
program places where u has never been — a program blueprint. 

As you look at your program's current and future structure, 
you will recognize job roles that will go beyond the standard it >h 
descriptions standard tor literacy programs. For example, \ou 
may need to hire an ABE teacher for Act 1 4\ but you are aware 
that your agency or program must also respond to an increasing 
number of ESL adults enrolling in all class levels. 

Before you begin any part of the hiring process, write M |ob 
description" on one side ot a piece of paper and "job role" on ihe 
other. In the job description column, write the strictly defined 
responsibilities that this individual will assume: number of hours 
per week, site, level* funding source, etc. On the opposite side < >t 
the page under job roles, write the role this individual will play 
in support of your ent ire program, now and in the f ut ure. 1 n other 
words, this teacher will have or will develop expertise in ESL, 
family literacy, workforce education, etc. 

■ Step 3: Hire the contractors. 

In hiring theci >ntractors, i.e. staff members, who will take the 
blueprints and actually erect the walls, most people will look for 
examples of competence, reliability, ami experience. Yet , recent 
studies of businesses anil nonprofit organizations have found, 
surprisingly* that if an employer "likes" or "Kinds" with an 
interviewee, that candidate is likely to he hired regardless , >t ih c 
level of skills the candidate ht ngs to the interview. 

Buck the trend and hire smart. Begin the interview process 
with a thorough, realistic description of the posit ion: number of 
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hours, i ns I ruction;* I setting, salary and benefits, profosion.il 
do vc lopnientop|x>rt unit ics, p.ipcrwork/rccor J* keeping require- 
ments, and expectation:* specific to vour program. 

To satisfy the job description, find teachers who .ire: 1) 
flexible in unusual instructional setting; 2) sensitive to tin- 
needs, goals, and feeling of adults; }) knowledgeable about 
ABE/C 1EP test sand materials 4) aware of the learner** commu- 
nity and culture; 5) a mot ivatini» influence on adult learners; and 
6) experienced in methods used to instruct adults. 

Identify candidates who either have expertise in a job -role 
area or who are willing to develop in that role. Hiring .in 
Instructional Team member may take .i different form than the 
enumeration of qualifications; it must also include decision- 
making and communication ability in preparation for a job 
which is const anrlv changing and demands flexibility, and in 
which instructor independence is the nature o{ the beast. 

One way to accomplish both qualification and Team -based 
interviewing is through the * % \\ ti.it if....*" interview model. 
I 'resent each candidate with a series of typical re. J -I lie m tuat u >ns 
which demand both a knowledge ot the field and the ability to 
communicate and make decisions. For example. \ou might .isk 
the teacher candidate: "What would \ou do it the whole class 
forgot their c iED hooks and you had three e veil ing hours of class 
ahead ot vou A good candidate might answer that the syllabi is 
lor the night w» »uld be chi timed to work ing oneway writ ing since 
this doesn't require textKnik-ba^ed instruction. A weak candb 
date might s.iy th.it he/she would jum shoot the bree:e for the 
three hours, or worse vet. would send l he class home early. 

In addition, since the liter.ic v field im hanging rapidly, anv 
cindid.ite Vim hire must abo be willing .tit J able to learn on the 
I ok Simply asking the question. "Wh. it learn i n g opport unities 
have you participated .in the l.i-t six months" will provide .i 
gauge ot interest in com mini ig growth and development. 

H Step 4: Supervise and evaluate the work. 

Can vou imagine a home bulkier handing the plans over t* ^ 
the contractor and then returning to the sue six months later.' 
Ot course not. And neither should we supervise 'evaluate only in 
May when the grant war is o miplete. Supervision and evalua- 
tion is a multif.iceted administrative task th.it should he ongo- 
in*:, hands-on, and from multiple perspective-. 

It 1^ essential tor hter.icv administrators to formulate two 
types ot supervisory plans: formative, ind sutnm.u ive. Formative 
supervision should begin on the dav- if luring; it is d.ulv and its 
purpose is to improve instruction .it that moment .is well as i tithe 
tut" re. It is I ike lookmu.it the color of the paint ready to be spread 
on the wall. If you don't like it. nuke a change now, not alter the 
whole In niseis oli nised in the bright pinko »u thought was a past el 
Nil mint. 

C lotiverselv. the tune will come in which we will stand b.kk 
from our I* uise and evaluate the < overall e\ix nth in of the plans. 
Is our house fulfilling our goals' Is the ouk onie i if the process ,i 
comfortable and efficient living space* Hi is is a sunmiaiive 
e\ aluatioti - which may abo be used tormativelv the next time 
we build. 

The facets nf supervision should include, but not be limited 



to, assessment of instruct ion, opport unit ics f or tnst rue tor growth 
and development of expertise, and holistic evaluation of pro- 
gram quality. 

You are likely to evaluate your h» uisc's quality based n«>t only 
on your own judgments and feelings, but on the iiidgmcnts ot 
others around you. Your final assessment will a 1st) be based on 
the market value of the house you have created — how much it 
would sell for a l current prices .'Subjective judgments, as well as 
quant native measures, are likely to form vour assessment of 
quality. 

\ iu It i pie perspect ives . »re cssent tal i n a goi >d assessment plan. 
Quality can be based on five primary information sources: 
supervisor observation, peer observation, self -evaluation, stu- 
dent evalu.it ton, and achievement ot outcomes in terms of 
student learning and retention. 

• Su^ervistn- observation: There is no substitute for just being 
there. When observing a member of your Team watch tor 
evidence of planning, effective communication, student moti- 
vation and participation, academic locus, record -keeping, effec- 
tive teaching strategies, and the general tenor of the classn >om. 

• Peer o/vieriHl it m : Resea re 1 1 A u i ws t h a 1 1 eac h ers bes 1 1 ea m new 
skills and techniques by in ode 1 ingot bene, ic hers. Research also 
suggests that assessment does not need to be formal to be 
effective. By providing time, arranging oppotl unities, and pio- 
viding compensation ft >f peer visits, improvement will be fos- 
tered both in the observing teacher and in the teacher under 
i ibsfry.it ion. 

• Self - en i/i i< m: Malcolm Know Ics often states that adults 
invest more energy in learning when given the responsibility tor 
their own improvement. But, often it is not sufficient to just ,ts/< 
an instructor to improve — vou must provide some clear stan- 
dards tor all instructors to meet. Resources like the /mirwcmc 
Tool (developed by Ponald Langlois and Charlotte /ales at 
Lehigh University) list el fee live teaching behaviors that all 
teachers should have in order U ir students to maximize informa- 
tion learned in the shortest span of time. Asking teachers to use 
what leading educators know about good teaching to examine 
their own teaching behavior holds great promise for improve- 
ment of instruction. 

• Student evaluation: If we view students as t ,m ot the learning 
community, then it is essential to ask them to assess the 
instruct ion and suggest ways lor the instructor to improve the 
class. Research shows that when we teach adult students in the 
way they want to learn, they stay. It an instructor uses an 
instructional style that contrasts with. student wishes, they leave. 
It's that simple. 

• tavirrim^ outcomes: Assessment < >f student learning and rates 
of retention are two places where the rubber meets the toad 
i 

**The administrator should plan and direct the 
program, as well as support and empower the staff 
to do their jobs to the best of their abilities,** 

— Dr. Richard L. Learn 
Corrections School Principal 
SCI Cambridge Springs 
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when evaluating the individual teacher. Whether you assess 
teacher effectiveness through improvement nn standardized 
tests, through portfolio .cessment, through, ( jEP attainment, 
from attendance records, or by rates at which siudcnts achieve 
personal (definite) pub, you arc corn >K ir.umg subjective judg- 
ments with quantitative data. 

Promoting development 

The Instructional Team members — along with students and 
supervisors — create a community of learning in which lifelong 
education for all adults, not just the students, becomes a goal. 
Supervisory theory is based on the principle thai good teachers 
will develop themselves if given the opportunity and if sur- 
rounded by resources from which to learn. The creation of the 
Pennsylvania Regional Start IVvelopmeniCcntersisapi »wertul 
step forward in pn w id ing multiple opportunities for staff to learn 
and grow professionally.?* 

— Judy Kiiiuv-Koney 



Recruiting and managing 
volunteer staff 
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ct 14^ ol' Nso, die Statv Adult Ijickkn Au, 
si ipulates thai 20'\i ol ihe lundmg must lv spent 
on the training and support ot volunteers. For 
this and i u her reasons, most adult education 
program* in I ennsvlvania utilire \'olunteer mtors m 
somecapacitv. 

The first question th.it administrators u^uallv have .ibout 
volunteers is; Mote do I rcmut \lw\n! There is not one best way. 
Newspapers, newsletters, church bulletins, post its, brochures, 
and public service announcements on radio and television can 
all be useful m reaching interested people. Some agencies th.it 
utilize volunteers have .1 speakers bureau to spread the word 
akmt their programs. 

Holding .1 public intortn.it ton and orient uion meeting lor 
prospective volunteers cm be very effective. You can >how a 
slide presentation or have a staff member speak. Current volun- 
teers can be asked to share iheir experiences with the prosper - 
tive volunteers. You can distribute job descriptions and volun- 
teer application forms. Ol course, this meet ingcan he successful 
only if you have done a thorough johot publicizing it through 
local media. 

Rather than tumping immediately into the recruitment 
phase of your volunteer program, step back and consider what 
johsyt mi , ire recruiting for and how y< mi will handle ino 1 uines fn »m 
potential volunteers. Also consider the training of pnMcsMon.il 
staff that may be needed to make them lomtortahlc with 
volunteers. Volunteers m APE/litcnk v programs tan succeed 
only it every regular Mat! person believes in die value of volun- 
teers and is prepared to support them. 

On the job 

Volunteers are not just unpaid labor. They come to vour 



program with certain expectations ot how they will he super- 
vised and placed. During the course ol an interview or orienta- 
tion, you need to find out if their expectations will mesh with 
your own. This is the key to enrolling a happy and productive 
voiunteer. 

I lere is a "hill of rights' 1 for volunteers which may help you 
respond to ,i volunteer's needs. 

1. Clear line of supervision. Volunteers need to know to 
whom they should rcjxm. They find it com toning 10 know- 
where they fit into your organization and who can h;.!p litem 
when they need it. 

2. Job description. Volunteers need .1 (ear .statement, prel- 
erably a written one, ot what their duties are. We ill want a sense 
(»f real responsibility in our jobs. 

3. Lack of overlap. Volunteers need to know that their 
responsibilities puM; no conflict with those of a paid staff member. 

4. Learning opportunities. No one likes drudgery. Volun- 
teer jobs must provide some room tor growth and learning. 1 his 
may he even more important for volunteers than for paid staff. 

5. Staff commitment. Volunteers need to know that ihev 
have the full support of the staff'. They need plenty ot recognition 
along the way, too. 

6. Appropriate placement. Volunteers deserve to be placed 
in jobs that match their skills and motivation. 

7. Appropriate training. In ABE and literacy we are quite 
careful about training our volunteer tutors. But we also need to 
design appropriate training tor positions other than tutoring. 

8. Good supervision. Volunteers deserve the sime type of 
supervision as 01 her staff members, though not necessarily to 1 he 
same degree. It you do not have 1 he time to give this supervision, 
consider whether you really should have a volunteer working lor 
vou. 

9. Evaluation of performance. Volunteers deserve to know 
whe her or not their work is of good quality. I lan gmg on to .in 
met. ecu ve volunteer for sentimental reasons can do a loi of 
damage to your program. Similarly, failing to recognire the work 
ot outstanding volunteers could mean losing them. 

Though volunteers are not on equal status w ith paid staff 
members, thev should he considered part ot your staff and given 
their appropriate place in your organ tz.it ton. Thinking of the 
word shijj as including Knh paid professionals and volunteers 
may be the first step toward effective volunteer managements* 

— Donald C. Work 



SSio&aid teachers of adult 
basic education be certified? 

Surly in Fiscal Year i^H^the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education commissioned an exhaustive 
study called Feasibility of Requiring and Delivering 
C Certification tor Adult Basic Education. The study 
drew two general conclusions: 1 ) examination ol 
the literature indicated no clear indication of the value of 
educational certification, and 2) the issues, findings, and discus* 
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sit ins reported no evidence of philosophy, purpose* or correla- 
tion with teaching performance and no hody of acceptable 
research that would support a ci ■ ification requirement. 

The ci inclusions were consistent wit hthe finding of Andrews 
( 1 982) and Medley ( 1 982 ) in that there is a lack of a knowledge 
hase, lack of measures for effectiveness, and too little research in 
teacher preparation- -the foundation of the traditional credit- 
hased certification system. 

In light v if the above-mentioned conclusions, the rc scare hers 
for this project recommended that there must he a philosophy, 
a clear-cut specific purpose, a relationship between performance 
and competence, and hirthci research hefore any decision he 
made to certify ABE teachers in Pennsylvania. 

1 1 ist or ic ally, certification cf ARE teachers is not required for 
the reason that adult students, unlike children, ,ire not legally 
compelled to attend school. Most ARE program agencies adopt 
an open -en try and open -ex it policy and strive to make the adult 
learners comfortable in receiving adult educ.it ton. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education, however, 
strongly recommends that teachers in programs funded through 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education have certifi- 
cates in element.iry, secondary, or spec ul education, or reading. 
The evidence would seem to suggest that no particular area of 
specialization ism. ire likely than another to produce excellence 
in teaching adults. Special techniques, methods, curricula, and 
knowledge of con tents are essential hut secondary to a thorough 
understanding of the individual adult learner's strengths and 
needs. What is absolutely clear is that teachers of adults must 
I earn to know their individual .-.indents' needs, interests, and 
capabilities in order to teach them effectively- In other words, 
teachers* strong interpersonal communication skills and adult - 
oriented teaching skills are required to motivate, retain, and 
instruct adult learners. Toward this end, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education funds a large numherot staff dcvel< >p- 
inent activities and strongly encourages staff p.irt icip.it ion. 

Nevertheless, like the vast majoritvof states, Pennsylvania 
does not have a process of certification for teachers of adults. 

— Jo/m Z/v>N£ 



Adult education staff 
development 
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ew people enter the field of adult basic cdiicatii >n or 
literacy with training in adult education. In addi- 
tion to the ahsence of preparation, relatively hiuh 
turnover rates and the increasingly part-time na- 
ture of the field contnhuie to the fact that too few 
ABE, GEO, and ESL teachers are trained in adult education 
philosophy, curriculum, and meihodologv, or prepared to meet 
the particular learning needs of the adult student. 

In addition to the absence of a common hase of training, start 
development in Pennsylvania faces numerous ot her challenges, 
as well. Pennsylvania has a hroad diversity of Kith populations 
served and sponsoring a gene ie* involved in the delivery ot adult 



education. In addition, there are well over 200 relatively small 
programs, in addition to several large urhan and county wide 
rural programs, across the state. These factors combine to make 
i raining needs as numerous and widespread as they are diverse. 
In response to these challenges, staff development in Pennsylva- 
nia takes many forms and it is important that those who di reel 
local programs and supervise staff he familiar with each aspect of 
the staff -development delivery system. 

In addition to Pennsylvania's Adult Education Resource 
Centers (see page 63), and regularly published newsletters (see 
p. 69), state and local workshops, conferences, teleconferences, 
and seminars are offered on a regular basis. A new effort, 
designed to move staff development closer to the hieal program 
level, was implemented in 1992. Nine regional staff develop- 
ment centers were established, each ot which is responsible for 
providing teacher training and staff development activities as 
well as technical assistance to ABLE programs within its specific 
region. See a complete list of these centers on page 42. 

Workshops, seminars, conferences 

In addition to the work of the regional centers, the Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education supports a number of other 
professional development activities. Each fall ABLE teachers 
and stati attend one of several Saturday workshops ottered in a 
variety of locations across the state. Programs include informa- 
tional sessions devoted to new state or federal guidelines, pro- 
posal preparation, or suggestions for collaboration and joint 
efforts with other agencies. Other sessions explore the latest 
research in adult learning, methodology tor org, inning and 
delivering instruct urn, exemplary programs, technology, or in- 
structional resources. Fix hi bits of new instructional materials 
and other resources round out the day. 

The Bureau also supports attendance .it the annual Adult 
Education Mid-Winter Conference. Cosponsored with the 
Pennsylvania Assiviation tor Adult and Cont tuning Educ.it ion 
(PA ACE), this conference attracts several hundred adult edu- 
cators. Professionals from adult basic and higher education, 
continuing education, the military, business and industry, com- 
munity colleges, school districts, and community-based and 
volunteer agencies come together for three days of professional 
development activities and work to further the cause of adult 
education in Pennsylvania. More recently conferences in coop- 
eration with neighboring states of Ohio, Maryland, and New 
J e rse y h a v e bee n i iff e red as we 1 1 . 

These conferences and workshops provide an opportunity to 
pool, share, and supplement knowledge; to tackle problems, 
exchange ideas, and formulate solutions; and to draw upon the 
expertise and experience of presenters and colleagues alike. 
Perhaps more important, they encourage camaraderie and pro- 
vide a connection to others in similar roles. 

Local inservice 

In addition to professional development activities provided 
bv POE and the reg'onal centers, local programs are urged to 
provide inservice training designed to address programmatic 
and instructional needs particular to each program. In addition 
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to funds allocated in local budgets for such purposes, programs 
are encouraged to apply for special demonstration project funds 
(Section 353) to support curriculum development, teacher 
training, and other efforts. 

An extensive and varied array of staff development activities 
is available in Pennsylvania. Resources and assistance abound, 
and answers to your most pressing questions are usually just a 
phone call away. Ultimately, the kind of learning experiences 
we provide for ABLE students depends in part on the will inflncss 
with which you and your staff participate in your own learning 
and professional development. Be sure to set up a procedure to 
provide your entire staff access to information and resources. 
Provide the time and the means for staff to reflect on what they 
arc doing — along with the "whys and hows." And finally, foster 
an atmosphere where inquiry and learning is as valued for staff 
as it is for students.**- 

— Weredsth A. Leah 



Staff development: 
a statewide emphasis 

taff development is designed to provide relevant 
training to meet specific identified needs of teach- 
ers, administrators, volunteers, and other literacy 
education personnel. The purpose is to proviue 
training opportunities for adult basic education 
agencies staff members in order that they may achieve their 
individual career goals while consistently contributing to their 
respective agency's ability to accomplish its goals. The aim of 
staff development is to increase teacher flexibility by interpret- 
ing the needs of today and by anticipating those of tomorrow. 

All staff development activities are stnictured from need* 
expressed by staff members and combined with administrators' 
input about the mission of their organization. Staff development 
should involve examining assumptions about teaching, learn- 
ing, and the subject matter under discussion; investigating the 
appropriate research base; and exploring ways to transfer in- 
sights derived from research i.uo practice. It necessitates prac- 
tice with new techniques, strategics, methods, and approaches, 
with feedback in a nonthreatcning environment. It includes 
workshops, independent study, curriculum development work 
sessions, study circles, teacher as researchers, etc. It involves 
impact evaluation, which determines not simply whether par- 
ticipants enjoyed particular activities but what difference these 
activities made in their classrooms. The ptimary tfoul of staff 
development is good practice. It is ongoing and experiential, it 
includes both content and adult learning principles and pro- 
cesses. All effective staff development is based on theory, 
research, and successful practice. 

Staff development is provided in several ways by the slate of 
Pennsylvania. The National Literacy Act requires that the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education spend at least two-fifths 
of the budget on staff development. Activities have taken the 
form of Fall Workshops, Summer Institutes, Interstate Confer- 




ences, and Regional Staff Development Projects. The Regional 
Staff Development Projects offer teacher action research, tradi- 
tional academic courses and tuition reimbursement, and techni- 
cal assistance in adopting/adapting exemplary 353 projects. To 
meet and accommodate providers 1 concerns regarding travel 
and classcanccllations, regional staff development coordinators 
are exploring and using alternative delivery systems such as 
distance learning. The Regional Staff Development Projects are 
pilot projects designed to determine the best way for PDE to 
ensure that staff development activities across the state are 
carried out in an equitable and systematic way.** 

— Margaret Shaw 



The 9 Regional Staff 
Development Centers* 



Region 1 (Crawford. Clarion, Elk. Erie, 
Forrest, Jefferson. Lawrence, 
McKean. Mercer, Warren. Venango): 

Director: Richard Gackei 

Coordinator; Bootsie Barbour 

Northwest Tri-County I.U. #5 

2922 State St. 

Erie. PA 16509 

Phone: 814454-4474 

Fax: 814-734-5806 

Region 2 (Cameron. Centre. 
Clearfield. Clinton. Columbia. 
Lycoming. Montour. Northumber- 
land. Potter. Snyder. Tioga. 
Union): 
Director: Eunice Askov 
Coordinator: Barbara Van Horn 
Inst.for the Study of Adult Literacy 
Pennsylvania State University 
204 Calder Way. Suite 209 
University Park. PA 16801-4756 
Phone: 814-S63-3777 
Fax; 814-863-6108 

Region 3 (Bradford. Lackawanna. 

Luzerne, Sullivan. Susquehanna. 

Wayne. Wyoming): 
Director: Joyce Kerrick 
Coordinator: Jane Douiahy 
Lackawanna Junior College 
901 Prospect Ave. 
Scranton. PA 18505 
Phone: 717-961-7834 
Fax: 717-961-7858 

Region 4 (Armstrong. Allegheny. 
Beaver. Butler, Fayette. Greene, 
Indiana, Washington. Westmoreland): 

Director: Donald Block 

Coordinator: Paul Wet?s 

Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council 

100 Sheridan Square. 4th Floor 

Pttsburgh. PA 15206 

Phone: 412-661READ 

Fax:412-661-3040 

Region 5 (Bedford. Blair. Cambria. 

Fulton. Huntingdon, Juniata. 

Mifflin. Somerset): 
Director: Carol Molek 



Coordinator: Randy Varner 
Adult Education & Job Training Center 
1020 Belle Vernon Ave. 
Lewi st own. PA 17044 
Phone: 717-248-4942 
Fax: 717-248-8610 

Region 6 (Adams. Cumberland. 
Dauphin. Franklin. Lancaster. 
Lebanon, Perry. York): 
Director; Beverly Smith 
Coordinator: Brady Stroh 
Immigration & Refugee Services of 
Catholic Chanties. Diocese of 
Harrisburg 
900 N. 17th St. 
Harrisburg. PA 17103 
Phone: 717-232 0568 
Fax: 717-2347142 

Region 7 (Berks. Carbon. Lehigh. 

Monroe. Northampton. Schuylkil!): 
Director: Judith Rance-Roney 
Coordinator: Jane Ditmars 
Lehigh University 
33 Coppee Drive 
Bethlehem. PA 18015 
Phone: 215-758-6347** 
Fax: 215-758-5942** 

Region 8 (Bucks. Chester. 

Montgomery. Delaware): 
Director: Meredyth Leahy 
Coordinator: Kathy Kline 
Cabnni College 
610 Kmg of Prussia Rd. 
Radnor. PA 19087-3699 
Phone: 215-971-8518** 
Fax: 215-971-8309** 

Region 9 (Philadelphia!: 
Director: Donna Cooper 
Coordinator: Diane Inverso 
Mayor's Commission on Literacy 
1500 Walnut St.. 18th Floor 
Philadelphia. PA 19102 
Phone: 215^875-6602 
Fax: 215-735-6586 

• As in effect April 1993 
*• Area code will change W (>10 in January 1994 
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EDUCATING 
ADULTS 



Who are your students? 

j vcr Y ^udent is an individual. From all the informs!- 
tion you gather from each new perse; /ho enters 
I^J your program, certain facts hear grcate. aportance 
tnan others when applied to the education of that 
J individual. Adult students' race, age, and sex are 
hasic, bur perhaps more relevant, whvdo people enroll. 'What do 
your students l^peto^inhytryingtt)ad\ancctheireducational 
level? Later on, how does the amount of time spent in your 
program correlate ro students' anticipated outcomes.' Finally, 
just howmany aduits are we reaching in Pennsylvania, and what 
are the actual impacts of our efforts. 1 

The student data that your program reports to the Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education i< carefully tabulated and 
analyzed. It is then released for puhhc reference in an annual 
document called Adult Bask Education Programs in the Common- 
ucalth of Pennsylvania: Evaluation Report (see page 2S). 

Some of the data in that report provide a broad view of why 
adults seek out education. For the 1991*92 program year (the 
most recent availahle at this writing), students deserihed their 
primary Reasons for participation in ABE/GED programs as: 



To get a diploma or certificate 
To learn the English language 
To improve job prospects 
To improve basic skills 
To qualify for college, business 

school or other training 
To improve competency in areas 

other than basic skills 
To obtain drivers license 
Participation mandated for AFOC. parole 
To help children with homev.ork 
To obtain citizenship 
Total 



Number 

23.853 
13.329 
3 0,448 
9.152 

3.919 

3.475 
2.540 
668 
859 
162 
68.405 



35 
20 
15 
13 



100 



The order of importance of each of'these reasons varied only 
slightly in the past few years. 

Taken as a whole, other aspects of' the data, such as race, tiV e 
•md sex statistics, sav little ahout each individual student hut 
delineate a composite profile of just who we are serving. 

h>r n tance, in Uranl. 1 helow, adult students' race break- 
dowiuscomparedtothatc>fTennsvlvania^geiKTalpo pi ,| ( uion. 



according to the 1990 Census. You will note that minorities 
account for a much higher portion of our clientele than the 
population at large. 

Graph 1 : Race breakdown compared to Pennsylvania general 
population 




ABLE 1991-92 PA Population 1990 

Most years, we serve slightly more female students than male 
( 5 VV remale/47'V male in 1990-9 1 ). During 1 99 i -92, however, 
the split was closer to even than ever (50.4% femalc/49.6°o 
male), perhaps because more males were involved in Commer- 
cial Drivers License preparation programs. 

The largest percentage of students, indeed the majority, is 
perennially in the 25-44 age group. Graph 2 shows the break- 
down of students hv age group. 

Graph 2: Enrollment percentages by age 

.~ 3.7% 
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At enrollment, we ask students about their current employ- 
ment status. Graph 3 illustrates that breakdown. 

Graph 3: Enrollment percentages by employment status 




Unemployed/Unavailable 
□ Unemployed/Available 
H Employed 



ABLE 1991-92 

Most adult students enroll to pun an educational credential. 
However, many are not ready f or ^ 1 2 level CEP instruc uon at 
the outset. Graph 4 shows the breakdown ot actual levels/ 
services in which students participate. 

Graph 4: Service/level of participating students 




Graph 5: Total of ABLE students/total adults in need 



Listen to your learners, respond to their 
needs, and be flexible. 99 

—Deborah Williams 
Program Director, CORA Services, Inc. 
Neumann Center, Philadelphia 



l.WO.000 — 



Enrollment by l«v«l and typo of torvico. 1991-92 



What for, how much? 

[Turing 1991-92, a total of 6S.40S students wore served m 
Pennsylvania ABLE programs that is attended programs for at 
least 1 2 hours of instruction. The figure sounds impressive until 
we realize how many persons remain in need of adult educat ton. 
Accord.nc to the Pennsylvania Department ot Fducation, the 
est.mated numk-r of adults in this state (a S e 16orover) in need 
of haste education and English as a second language is a stagger- 
ing 2 W5 847 (as of the 1990 C :ensus). Graph i is a depressing 
depicuon of the small relative number ot people our programs 
are currentiY reaching. 





2,305,847 
























1 S8,40B 





Estimated total of 
□ Penn«ylvani«n« In need 
of ABE/ESL 

Total Permsylvanlane 
■ served in ABLE 
programs, 1991-92 



Below is list of various participation reasons and the average 
muxint of time students spent in each. As you will note, F>L 
students and persons required to pari icipate spend the most t nnc 
in our programs. 

Major reason for participation Avg. # of program hours 
To get a diploma or certificate tn ^ 

To improve reading skills 
To improve math skills 
To learn better English 
To improve job prospects 
To qualify for college, business school 
To qualify for training or military 
Participation mandated for AFDC. parole 
To help children with homework 
To obtain citizenship 
To obtain drivers license 



45.3 
54.7 
44.8 
63.9 
46.5 
43.8 
39.9 
58.4 
42.1 
40.4 
19.7 



Finally, how successful are our students in meeting their 
educational puis.' The nutnhers helow show precisely how 
1U any persons achieved each of several typical outcomes during 
1491-92 The total is more than the 68.405 students served 
because many students achieved more than one outcome. 



Program impacts 
Passed the GED test 
GED test taken-results not received 
Obtained a high school diploma 
improved basic skills 
Was grade 0-8 or ESL and learned 

reading, math, writing skills 
Completed an ESL level 
Learned English language 
Obtained a job 

Obtained a better job or salary increase 

Removed from public assistance 

Entered another education/training program 

Obtained citizenship 

Obtained duvers license 

Met personal objective 

Voted for the first time 

Referred to another agency for services 



Number of students 

4.145 
2.614 
4.986 
42.241 



10,789 
8.418 
6.595 
2.887 
1.448 

381 
5.602 

149 
2,136 
29.133 

255 
10.624 



Nowthatvou\x-readthestatiMicsjeadtlu'renra»nderofthis 
section to le,m ahout dealing with <he real people who are your 
-iHlt students _ T *ii W Mj 
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Understanding the adult 
learner: an introduction 

hat is the learning process experienced hy 
your adult students? First, a systems nuxJel of 
learning helps us understand what is hap- 
pening (sec diagram). Second, we'll look at 
individual factors which affect that learning 
process. It is these individual factors which often differentiate 
the adult learner in basic education from other adult learners. 

The learning process 

The learning process is characterized hy three components: 
inftmnatunuicquisitum , cognituv j^xYSSt's. and m/i/mwiion output . 
Information is acquired through the five senses: seeing, hearing, 
.smelling, tasting, and feeling. Once information has been ac- 
quired through one or more of the five senses, a variety of 
cognitive processes work to store, process, and retrieve the 
intonn.it ion. These processes are variously described .is memory , 
intellectual s/a/Ls, cogniuw sjvle, and mftmtiaiutix {mieessing. Out- 
putting information learned is usually done verbally — through 
speaking or writing — or through movement (kinesthetics). 

There is debate as to what actualiv constitutes learning. For 
most situations, however, learning occurs when the learner is 
able to demonstrate the outcomes ot instruction. These out- 
comes are grouped into three categories, or domains cognitive, 
ajfcaivc, and psych mi otur: ski Its. The aftectivedomam consists of 
feelings, values, and beliefs. The psychomotor domain consists 
of physical skills. The cognitive domain consists of two levels: 



learning information and application of information for solving 
problems. Learning information requires the learner to memo- 
rize and reiterate hits of information. Problem solving demands 
that the learner integrate and synthesize the new information 
with existing knowledge and apply this to novel situations to 
solve problems. The intellectual skills required for effective 
problem solving can be learned. Many adult learners in basic 
education have not had the opportunity to develop problem - 
solving and critical thinking skills. 

Individual factors affecting learning 

The learning process described aKive is general and is 
experienced by everyone with nonnal physical and cognitive 
abilities. This process, however, is influenced by many indi- 
vidual factors. Three general categories ot individual factors can 
he identified: motivation tnr learning, preferences for learning, 
and skills (or learning. 

B Motivation. Motivation to learn is at the base of participa- 
tion in adult education. Motivation is the level of desire on the 
part ot an individual to meet a need. A need is a gap between a 
current and a desired state. For example, individuals may have 
a need to learn to read, that is, there is a gap between their 
current skill level and a desired skill level in reading. The 
strength ot their desire to close that gap is their motivation to 
learn to read. 

A person's motivation to meet any need is mitigated by two 
important factors: 1 ) recognition of the need and 2) motivation 
to meet competing needs. Assuming that adult learners recog- 
nize a need to learn, there maybe many reasons why they do not 
actively pursue learning. These reasons can usually be summed 



THE LEARNING PROCESS: A MODEL 
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up by identifying other needs which the individual has a stronger 
desire (motivation) to meet. For example, the need to please 
others in the family may compete with the need to intend GEO 
classes. 

Motivation to learn is also affected hy many other factors. 
These include stage of life and career development, life transi- 
tions being experienced by the individual, prior experiences 
with learning and school (both positive and negative), and self- 
concept and sense of well-being. Stage of life and career devel- 
opment form the background against which the need to learn 
takes on meaning. The need to learn may mean something 
entirely different for a younger adult than for an older adult. Life 
transitions often create teachable moments when the individual 
is motivated to learn. For example, when a child reaches school 
age, parents may be motivated to improve their reading skills in 
order to help the child with homework. 

■ Preferences. Each person acquires preferences lor different 
conditions under which they like to learn. Examples of these 
include preferences for working alone or with others; heating, 
lighting, and physical space conditions; eating and drinking 
habits; and tolerances for noise and interference. These prefer- 
ences are expressions of one's personality, but new preferences 
can be acquired as the individual learns the value of certain 
behaviors. Adult learners with little or no previous success in 
education may not perceive that their preferences may be 
detrimental to effective learning. 

■ Skills. Adults also possess a \ .iriety of skills which affect their 
pot en tial success as a learner. The^e can be grouped in to. subject 
knowledge, study habits and skills, and intellectual ski I Is such as 
problem solving and critical thinking skills. Adult learners in 
basic education programs typically lack subject knowledge and 
effective study habits and skills. They may also lack problem - 
solving skills. All of these skills can be learned once the aduh 
I earner is motivated to do so. 

The individual factors identified here are affected by envi- 
ronmental factors such as the learning setting, the institutional 
and community contexts in which the learning is taking place, 
the personality of the adult educator, and the more general 
cultural, economic, and social conditions. All of these facte >rs 
have an impact on how we think, feck and ultimately behave as 
adult learners. 

Summary 

As is obvious from the foregoing discussion, adult learning is 
complex. We all share the same basic physiological and cogni- 
tive learning processes, but each person is different in urms of 
motivation, preferences, and skills. Since the combinations of 
these differences are endless, the adult educator's johot helping 
each adult to learn is a new challenge.** 

— C JiirvJ. J Van 



tt Develop rapport with your students and be 
open-minded." 

— Lcn Hotkoivski 
Adult Literacy Coordinator 
Forbes Road East Vo-Tech School t Pittsburgh 



Multiculturalism and adult 
education 

"Ti^^^l ost people would agree that intolerance of 
, W * difference is a primary factor which interferes 
V ' I with interaction among human beings Inter- 
Be a group understanding and acceptance oi differ- 
^LJLJ ences do not occur just because we want them 
ti >. There are three assumptions basic to multiculturalism in t he- 
el a. viroom environment: 

■ In contemporary American society, it is almost impossible tor 
an individual to be socialized without an awareness of cultural 
differences and of the social valuations accorded these differ- 
ences; 

■ Teachers, counselors, and adm mist ra tors, as socializing agents, 
bring to the teaching-learning process rheirown cultural educa- 
tion; and 

■ Learning new attitudes and feelings and unlearning familiar, 
traditionally harmful attitudes and feelings about others and 
oneself can ivcur through the intellectual exploration of expe- 
rience. 

A new phenomenon lias emerged in U.S. population trends: 
much greater cultural diversity. This phenomenon is changing 
the cultural profile of both our school -age and adult Ivmc 
education populations In many of our adult education pro- 
grams, cultural diversity is becoming the norm. 

However, win let herein a si uft in popul.it ion trends, resulting 
m more diverse classrooms, the teaching methodology tends to 
remain the same. It is imperative that educators analyze their 
own views of cultural differences and re-examine their teaching 
and leadership behaviors. Faced with the challenge of respond- 
ing to the educational needs of adults who are of different 
cultures within the same classroom environment, and recogniz- 
ing that ones own cultural education can serve as a barrier to 
understanding cultural diversity, administrators' and teachers' 
perceptions of their roles and functions may become a critical 
issue. 

Teacher influence still remains a basic element in the teach- 
ing-learning process in all classrooms and especially in the case 
of multicultural populations. By addressing the teacher's influ- 
ence on the culturally diverse classroom, one can be more 
informed about how those diversities require attention to the 
variety of learning and communication styles which may be 
present within the same classroom. For example, members oi 
certain cultures may be more reserved than others and therefore 
reluctant to express a failure to understand the lesson. Or, the 
greg.iru >us nature of members of other cultures should be used to 
enhance role-play. Use of instructional tools that are sensitive 
to cultural and style differences may help each student discover 
his or her potential. Academic success for the adult learner may 
depend on tin vacherV enlightened and creative use of the 
learners' social experiences. 

Multicultural awareness in the classroom assumes that stu- 
dents bring cultural differences to the classroom. These differ- 
ences are resources rather than deficits. Advocates of culturally 
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.sensitive instruction behove that learning experiences tor the 
adult learner should be struct lire J in .1 in, inner that recognizes 
age-specific factors and encourages cultural perspectives, yet 
acknowledges individu.il variations that .ire present within all 
classrooms. Consequently, insiruciion.il practices th.it empha- 
size coweni (what materials are used), /wjccss (how materials. ire 
used), andcontcxr (the circumstances under which materials arc 
used), combined with high exjvct.H ions of stuJcnis, can create 
supportive environments th.it can maximize academic success 
for culturally Ji wi se students. Thisineansth.it educators. is well 
as iheadult learners themselves gain a new unvlerst and ingot the 
cultures .ind litest vies represented \\ ithin .1 program.** 

— hnu>t>ne )amc\ Adams 

Intake: setting the tone 

^ Munch <>f the litiTaiure on adult bask education 
suggests, iho most frightening moment m .m 
adult student's academic lit v oluiis when he 
walks through the dov>r ,md into vour program. 
Wh.it much ot the literature Ji k'sU I suggest is 
that this moment can ah. 1 create acute anxietv lor v< >i 1, the one 
greeting the new student. What it vou aren't tnendlv enough.' 
What it vouVe loo tricndlv' \\ hat it \«>u sav something wrong.' 

Relax! The hardest part is over. YmiVe gotten the client to 
walk through the door and lor 1h.1t to happen u>u must haw 
already tli >ne many things right. Somehow — through advertis- 
ing, .i speech at the Rotary Club. a good word from another 
student, or .1 smiling photograph in the newspaper— v* >u haw 
sent out the silhi.iI that new students are welcome here. Now all 
you need to do 1- provide the welcome your t lient is expecting. 

Why don't you start hv greeting the client the way you would 
grec» a guest tn your home, Otter her a comfort. ible pi. ice to sit , 
and perhaps .1 cup ot coftce or a m »t t drink. Then sit down with 
her and begin a conversation. Ask the kinds o! questions \ou 
would ask any guest: Are you new in the area.' l\ > you and your 
family enjoy living here.' 1 low many children do you haw. 7 

It you maintain a conversational tone, the client won't feel 
as though he's being interrogated. Also, please be sure to '-hare 
information about yourself as you talk u >gcthcr. Cloud relation- 
ships work two ways, and your new client needs to feel that he 
is developing a posm\ e relationship with you. 

Ol cotir.se, \ou already know many ot the answers to the 
questions on the intake sheet through your ctMiwrs.it ion with 
the client. lVintmstrateth.il you were listening (and that wh.it 
.she says is nn|v)ri.int to you) by offering that information as 
answers it* relevant quest it >ns. But each tune v« mdos< i, invite the 
client to expand ujv >n what you know and tell in« >re .iK mi each 
area. 

Now u 1 s tune to find out why the client has entered your 
program. A.sk him what led bun to tome in this particular Jay. 
I. Ise his respt .is .1 start mg pt >mt to 1 id p t he l lieni identity his 
long-term goals. Then use those to help the t lient select a tew 
short-term gt uU - -goa Is that he can realize within the next 
month or two. List those goals boldly on a sheet of paper that the 
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client can t. ike home with htm, hand the .sheet torheclient, and 
tell him that you will gladly work with him to achiev e those 
goals. 

At this point, talk about the program. In what way will your 
program help the client achieve the long-term goals' What 
should your client expect 10 happen as she achieves each short- 
term gt ul'Wh.u othcrkinJsot information Jov> >u need in order 
U) plan an appropriate program' Ho you need to know the 
client's achievement lew I in math.' Povou need 10 know more 
. 1 hoi it his re. id ins* ski IK. 1 Ho vou need 10 know his preferred 
learning styles. 1 1 low Jo\ou plan to get this information .'Many 
times, you can get this kind ot information by administering a 
series ot tests or by t clime exactly the kinds ol assessment 
instruments you'll be using, the point at which they'll be given 
m your program, and how much t imeeach .issessineni procedure 
will take. 

It you can Joso, act »id using the word "test." In the experience 
of muM adult basic education students, testing has been an 
unpk asant experience and the results a cause tor shame. Many 
adult educators have much greater success during the intake 
interview it they prepare the client tor the needed tests but refer 
to them as "screening tooU," "assessments, 11 or "ways tor getting 
the information we need to help you achieve vour goals." 

Follow 1 he discussion of your program's assessment proce- 
dures with a brief survey of the material that your client will be 
using. Slv iw her some tit the texts vou may select. If there is time, 
haw a practice lesson av ailable that vou can complete with the 
client to show her that she can be successful in your program. 

Finally, share with your new client any provisions von may 
tetter, such as child care or transport at ion. Set a date lor vour next 
meeting or class, put it on an appointment or index card, and, if 
you haw one. give the client a brochure or pamphlet that 
describes your program. Then walk yourchent tt ? the dot n\ shake 
hands, and give yourself a pat on the back for having conducted 
the intake interview in a wry masterful manner.** 

— ( it'iirghui Kettm/yr 

Selecting standardized 
tests to enhance 
instructional time 

ecentlv. many educators have begun to balk at 
the idea of using standardized tests to measure 
adult performance. They fault standardized tests 
for being unable to incisure all the complexities 
ot a skill such as reading. They also fault them for 
measuring adults with such irrelevances as "grade level." Usu- 
ally, they end their criticisms by suggesting that we spend less 
time testing and more time teaching. 

Indeed, there is truth in these charges. No stanJarJizeJ test 
ot any area measures a skill in all its complexity. And no adult 
likes tt> he patronized by having his or her performance com- 
pared to that ot a child. 

But to eliminate all standardized testing in adult bash eJuca- 
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tion on those grounds is to throw the baby out with the hath 
water. Used judiciously, standardized tests save — not waste — 
instructional time because they help us design more efficient 
programs for each of our learners. 

The key to whether a test has been used "judiciously" is test 
selection, which begins by applying five criteria to each test you 
examine. 

■ First, what is your purpose for testing.' What kind of informa- 
tion do you need.' 

■ Do you need information about your students' general level 
of functioning in a major skill or content area If so, you can find 
a standardized survey test. 

■ Would it be helpful to break down that skill area into three 
or four parts to see in which subarea(s) you should focus 
instruction? If so, you can find a standardized diagnostic test. 

■ Would you like to have information about how your students 
learn so you can adapt programs to suit learning styles' If so, you 
can find a standardized test of learning styles. 

No test can serve all three purpose* In fact, mast tests serve onlv 
one. Thus, the first question you should ask yourself Is, what informa- 
tion is essential for your program and which tests will fill that need' 

■ A second criterion is validity — does ihc test actually measure 
wh.it the publisher says it measures. 'You can determine whether 
or not a test is valid by looking at the theorv behind the test. Do 
you agree with it.' For example, some tests measure reading 
ability by asking the student to read a list of words. Is that a valid 
philosophy? If not, the test is invalid. 

How does, say, a certain new test compare to other test sot the 
same subject.' If there is a high correlation (.70 or above) among 
such tests, the new test has at least asimich validity as these older, 
more established ones. If the correlation is low (.15 or below), 
the authors should explain whv a low corrcl.it ion is desirable. 

■ RclicMity is a third criterion: does the test give consistent 
results.' Without consistency, a test can give you wildly wavering 
scores: a 4-8 m reading one day, a }.2 the next. Such tests cannot 
be counted on to measure the actual progress of your students. 
Any test you select should have a reliability correlation of at least .85. 

■ The way m which the test was standardized is the fourth 
criterion. To develop grade level or other kinds of scores for the 
test, the publisher invites groups of people to take the test. The 
scores from these trials are then used as benchmarks to convert 
raw scores into more meaningful comparisons. The more these 
groups of people reflect all levels of society (i.e. are normally 
distributed), the more faith you can have that the score will 
reflect actual performance on a task. Lmk for a test that is 
standardized on a normally distributed population. 

■ The fifth criterion is time. All else being equal, chix>sc a test 
that will make the best useofinstniction.il time. In other words, 
the shorter the test, the better. 

Unfortunately, many educators become discouraged when 
they first begin to examine the technical manuals. Few standard- 
ized tests can meet all five criteria. But the m< »re you know about 
a test's strengths and weaknesses, the better you can interpret the 
results and the better decisions you can make about which tests 
can enhance — not waste — your instructional time.** 

— C irorgmu Hettinger 



The four most commonly 
used assessment 
evaluations in Pennsylvania 
for adult students 

oon after the adult student enters your program a 
starting point for instruction can be determined 
by administering one or more standardized tests. 
Or, later, a standardized test may help assess a 
student's readiness for the GEO test or to deter- 
mine viable career options. 

Keep in mind that no instrument can be used as a definitiv e 
statement of an individual's potential in academics; however, a 
good test will provide basic guidelines from which goals can be 
set, individual academic programs established, strength in spe- 
cific career categories identified, and progress measured. 

If you arc shopping for a particular test battery for the first 
time, remember three things; 

1 . Make sure the test was normed for the population (usually 
age group) you are serving. 

2. Order a specimen set (a set of everything you'll need to 
administer one test). Most companies offer one for $10-^0 — 
well worth the expense to find out whether you hke the 
instrument before you spend a lot of money. 

3. Administer and evaluate the test. After care fully reading the 
instructions, take the test yourself. There's no better way to 
appreci.n e the reading level, ease (or difficulty) of the instruc- 
tions, difficulty and relevance of the materials to your program, 
and whether the time limits (if applicable) are reasonable. 

Described here are four standardized tests, selected for two 
reasons: 1 ) their frequency of use in adult education programs in 
Pennsylvania and 2) the wide range of abilities measured by- 
each. 

Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 

Purpose: To assess the level of skills of adults in basic reading, 
language, and mathematics areas for the purposes of placing the 
exaininceinanediicatuinalprcigrainappnipriateforinstructiiin; 
to evaluate instruction m a program or, for an individual, to 
measure progress; and for research. 

fX\sen/>ti<m: Subsections include reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, mathematics computation, mathematics con- 
cepts and problems, language mechanics, language expression, 
and spelling. A locator test which indicates which level of the 
main battery to administer is available. Raw scores can he 
con verted into grade equivalency, scale scores, stan ines, percen- 
tiles, or GEO equivalents. 

Tv|>c of Test: Achievement, placement, and diagnostic 

C hade Uvel Range: .9 -1 2.9+ 

Time for Administration: 2-1 hours 

Time for Scoring and Evaluatiw. 1 5-25 minutes 

Publisher: CTB/McCi raw-Hill, 2500 C iarden Road, Monterey, 

CA 91940 
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This version of the TARE consists of four levels: E (grade 
levels .9-8.9), M (1.8-10.9), P (2.5.12.9), and A 0.2*12.9). 
There are also two forms (5 and 6) for each of these tests. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to this test. The 
TABE has the distinct advantage of being a fairly accurate 
indicator of actual grade level. And .iIktc arc many more >conng 
options available (e.g., raw score to GEO score, stanine score, 
percentile). However, the scoring of the new tot us complicated. 
A 144-page Norms Books is chock-full of more charts than any 
one test should need. It takes quite a long time to learn how to 
use all the necessary- charts. It aUo takes 15-25 minute* to grade 
one TARE test (depending on how many conversion* vou want 
to use). 

Finally, a loci tor test i> almost a necessity because each test 
is very specific to grade level; during intake, when theurade level 
i>\,m individual is uncertain, administering a test which is ux^ 
difficult would pane frustrating, and one that is loo eas\ 
wouldn't measure anything. Thus much expense and lime is 
involved in using the TARE test. 

Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) 
Purpose: To measure the hasic education.il achievement of 
adults who have not completed a formal eighth -grade educa- 
tion. 

Description: Each level consists of four Milne*!*: vocabulary, 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, which meUide.s computation 
and problem solving. Yocahiilarv is dictated at all leveU to 
provide a measure th.it is independent of read i in: alnlitv. 
Tvpe of Test: Achievement, diagnosis 
UvjJe Level Range: Three levels: E (1*4). M I vS). P (9-12) 
Time jirr. Administration: Levels 1 and 2: untimed, approximately 
two hours; Level V. three 1 lours, 25 minutes 
Publish^: I larcourt, Rrace, Jovanovich.The Psychological*. Cor- 
poration, 555 Academic Court, San Antonio. TX 7S204-0952 

GED Official Practice Test 

Purpose: To prepare students Kir the style, format, and content 
of' the actual GEP test. 

/V^CTi'/itum^^^sistsot four forms (AA,RR,CC.'.PP), each with 
1 1 ve .subtests ( \Vriting,Socia I Studies, Science, Li ter.uure,M at h). 
The tests are available in Spanish, English, software, and audio, 
Braille, and large print tor the vision-impaired. 
Time /<>r Adnimi.srranVm: Each section is timed. Total test takes 
approximately ^.5 hours. 

Publisher; Steck-Vaughn Company, P.O. Rox 26015. Austin. 
TX 78755, (SCO) 511 -501 5 

The GEP Practice Test is an extremely reliable, accurate 
predictor of performance on the GEP test. A student who can 
pass the Practice Test has a 90% chance of passing the GEP 
examination. 

Wide Range Achievement Te*t (WRAT) 

Pur/xw: Pragnosis, student progress 

Tv/v of Test: Achievement 

Grade Level Range: Two levels: ages 5-11, 12-75 

Time (w Administration: Under one hour for administration. 



scoring, and evaluation. 

Reading, spelling, and math skills are quickly assessed, hut 
the WRAT is not suitable for lower-level reader* (0-4 grade 
level). 

More information on tests used in adult educations availahle 
from AdvancE. Or, check the Mental Meiiswremenr.s Yearbook, 
Ruros Institute of Mental Measurement, University of Ne- 
braska-Lincoln, 1 35 Rancroft Hall, Lincoln. NE 685K8-0MS. 
The publication is available in most libraries. 

An excellent source of test ing materials was compiled by IV 
Robert W. Zellers. Mis booklet. A Re sour ee Guide of TeMs fin- 
Mull Basic Education, is available through AdvancE. or through 
Robert William Zellers Educational Services Gardner 
Street. Job nstown, PA 15905. 

Also, Adult Education Linkage Services has published a 
lundkxik entitled Testing and Assessment in the Commonwealth 
ofPenwlvania. Petailed descripiu mis of various assessment tests 
are included. Tins publication is available through AdvancE.?* 

— Stephen J . \Y egener 



A background for 
ABLE instruction 



A 



[though adult basic education has traditionallv 
been defined as the process of helping adults 
attain functional competency in basic skills to 
the eighth-grade level, the emerging 1990s are 
c .ill ing us to a more dynamic definition of func- 
tional competency. While most would agree that minimum 
competencies are demanded of everyone today, individuals vary 
significantly in the level of basic skills, copingskills,andsurvival 
skills needed to function satisfactorily in the environment in 
which they find themselves. New technologies, the changing 
economy, shifting demographics, changing social patterns, and 
increased emphasis on literacy are confronting us with new 
populations who need to be served: 

■ dislocated or underemployed workers, many of whom had 
the basic skills needed to survive in previous occupations but 
who now find that they do not possess the skills necessary to be 
retrained for or to seek other forms of employment; 

■ single-parent homem.ikers who do not have the skills neces- 
sary to support their families; 

■ increased numbers of minorities, especially in urban areas; 

■ increased numbers of persons with previously undiagnosed 
learning disabilities 

■ increased numbers of individuals who, due to recent literacy 
initiatives, aio seeking basic reading skills. 

■ the homeless. 

■ parents who are seeking to foster a learning environment in 
their homes. 

ABLE providers across Pennsylvania are rising to meet these 
challenges, all of which have had an impact on classroom 
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organization, instructional methods, and materials. There i.s a 
growing body of literature in the field of" ARLE which, when 
combined with practical experience, can he helpful to ARLE 
program administrators as they continue their efforts to admin- 
ister effective programs. 

Research by Conti confirms what moM ARLE instructors 
already know: ARLE students respond best to participatory 
teaching practices in warm and supportive classrcXMu environ- 
ments (Rrookfield, 1986). A physical arrangement which ts 
mtor*aal, winch suggests opportunities for collaboration, and 
which makes provisions for the physical needs of adult students 
can set the climate for effective ARLE instruction. A 1991 text, 
Creating Envirtmments for Effective Aduh Learning (Jossey-Rass) 
is a compilation of writings by ten authors on developing 
hospitable learning environments for adults. Text includes 
space, facilities, and equipment considerations, as well as atti- 
tude development towards the adult learner. In addition, many 
ARLE programs include significant numbers of volunteei tutors 
in order to prov ide for the one-on-one instruction vital to 
students at these levels. It has, therefore, become necessary to 
provide private areas where this mode ol instruction can occur. 

More important than the physical arrangement is the .un- 
tudcol the instructor, who has the responsibility lor providing 
a supportive and comfortable emotit »nal l lunate tor learning. A 
truesenseotcanngand mutual respect, alongwuh thehelief that 
every student enters rhc classroom with already existing skills, i> 
important. The learning process is enhanced by a physical and 
emotional climate which provides opportunities tor both group 
interaction and individual learning. Rrookfield (1986), Palo: 
(1986), and Wlodkowski (1985) expand upon the role of the 
instructor, offer inspiration and insight, and suggest models tor 
instructor evaluation. 

Lerche (19S5), reporting on the results of the 1984 National 
Adult Literacy Project's Promising Practices Search, a >nclndcs 
that "...the most consistently successful programs are those that 
st rue turc and systematize their instruct ion.il design. They closely 
link instructional objectives to materials and methods and to 
assessment of student progress. Further, these programs indi- 
vidualize instructional plans to reflect learner strengths and to 
address learner deficiencies. 1 o monitor learner progress and to 
provide frequent feedback to learners on their progress, they also 
include an instructional management and documentation sys- 
tem." Lerche also lists the five variables that must be considered 
in order to accommodat e individual differences and maintain an 
adult focus: 

H lite and employment goals; 

■ educ.uionalbackgrotind,inckidingctirrentskills,priorkntiwl- 

edge, and linguistic ability; 

I life experiences and cultural background; 

I personal preferences and interests; 

B learning styles and special learning problems. 

While it is important to have a set curriculum and to establish 
minimum goals and standards, there should be a flexibility that 
allows for individual needs and goals. 

A glance at the daily mail on a program administrators desk 
is only one indication of the amounts and types ol materials 



available for ARE. Complicating the materials-selection prcKess 
is the increasing use of computer-assisted instruction. Although 
a valuable tool for supplementing and individualizing ARLE 
instruction, new technologies confront us with the additional 
tasks of hardware and software selection and evaluai ion. Never- 
theless, guidelines to materials selection do exist and most would 
concur that: 

■ the goals and objectives established by thechoscn curriculum 
should deienuine the necessary materials, not vice versa; 

■ the materials must be designed with the adult student in 
mind; 

■ the materials should include or be correlated to the diagnos- 
t ic/placement mechanisms used in the program and should 
provide means of assessment; 

II the materials should afford ample opportunities for practice; 
H the materials must be examined to determine if the readabil- 
ity level is appropriate and if the content is relevant to the life 
experiences of the adults tor whom they .ire intended. 

Lerche (198^), in her book Effective Literacy Programs, in- 
cludes an in-depth treatment on the subject of materials selec- 
tion and evaluation (mcludingsoftware). (See also "Curriculum 
resources lor adult education programs," page 58.) 

The coming years will continue to be challenging ones tor 
individuals involved m aduh basic education. Complex changes 
in society, limited fiscal resources, ,ind th<" information explo- 
sion will make cooperation among ARLE providers a necessity. 
Sharing models and materials that have proven effective, these 
groups can work together toward the common goal of providing 
instruction that meets the needs of the individual and that 
enhances the society in which we live.?* 

— Juhanne D. Cnmarki 



Dealing with adult learning 
disabilities 



Ajl 



any adults enrolled in adult basic education 
and literacy programs had difficulty in school 
because of learning problems. Adult students 
require less labeling and more understanding 
of their perceiv ing, processing, and communi- 
cating differences. 

Through testing and/or ohserv.it ion, teachers can determine 
if students have learning differences. Testing for learning prob- 
lems is ideal because the specific characteristics of the difficulties 
can be determined. 1 lowever, even where specialized testing is 
not available, teachers can observe manifestations of learning 
disabilities and, if they have sonic knowledge of the specific 
manifestations of learning problems, can use their ohservat ions 
to modify instruction to accommodate problems. 

Students can be divided into three general groups: those 
without learning problems, those with mild or rmxlerate learn- 
ing problems, and those with severe learning problems. Students 
who do not have problems can receive instruction via tradi- 
tional methods, while students who have learning problems of 
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varying degrees need varying dcgrcesof accommodations and/or 
alternative techniques. For example, a student who has an 
auditory processing problem may not be able to distinguish the 
subtle differences in phonetic sounds. A student who has a right/ 
left problem may have difficulty learning rules which have 
exceptions. 

Learning problems can be identified and grouped in many 
ways, A useful way to group some of the problems which affect 
adults is to identify them as they affect a student s performance: 

■ Visual processing (e.g., skipping words and lines) 

■ Auditory processing (mishearing sounds) 

■ Right/left discrimination (reversals) 

■ The racing mind (distractible) 

B Concrete thinking (requiring models and examples) 

■ Ambiguous vocabulary (limits comprehension) 

■ Organizational problems (time, object, or thoughts) 

■ Sequencing (following logical order) 

I Motor problems (poor handwriting, clumsy) 



A whole-language 
collaborative curriculum 
for adult literacy tutors 
and students 

I 

i Volunteer tutors and adult students often come to literacy 

j programs expecting to begin with "the basics," meaning a 
phonics approach, and expecting the student-tutor rclation- 

; ship to he authoritarian. However, research and practice 
have shown the positive impact or a whole- language, col- 
laborative approach. In an adult literacy providing agency 
strongly committed to such an approach, participants may 

■ need to be introduced to a new view ot reading and writing. 
In the ten-hour, four-session orientation developed by 
Philadelphia's Center tor Literacy, tutors and students are 

j trained together in whole -language literacy learning strate- 

t gies and the collaborative approach. 

| Tutors and students are exposed to the view of reading and 

i writing as meaning-making activities as thev learn whole- 
language strategies. Tutors discover the role or context by 
figuring out the meaning of signs written in the Russian 
alphabet, and the role of the reader's own experience by 
interpreting ambiguous paragraphs. Students and tutors dis- 
cover the value of pre- and post-reading discussion by study- 
ing the cover illustration and title of a book of poems. The 
participants also learn that any text of interest can be read if 
the appropriate method is used. Listening while following the 
text, echo reading (student reads phrases or sentences after 
tutor), duet reading (both read aloud), silent reading, and 
oral reading all count as reading, with the choice depending 
on the difficulty of the text. 

While the whole- language approach emphasizes commu- 
nication of ideas, learning words and letter sounds is not 
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"The type ot processing problem can be matched with instruc- 
tional techniques which fit well with the student's manner of 
thinking. A problem with auditory processing might require 
that a student learn reading and spelling skills using alternative 
( nonphonet ic ) decod ing techniques. Reversals requ ire we ighted 
learning or mnemonics. 

Some learning problems are better handled through accom- 
modation. For example, a student with a rcadingproblem should 
be allowed to take an oral exam to assess his or her knowledge! 
of science while, of course, a test of reading should include 
reading. A student who reverses often should not be required to 
answer true and false questions. Determining when an accom- 
modation should be given should be based on the severity of the 
student's problem. 

Learning problems often cause years of failure and poor self- 
esteem. Therefore, teachers must be vigilant in avoiding frustra- 
tion amplified by pasr failures. Breaking tasks into small parts 
and adequate repetition of developing skills build success and 

1 

I 

ignored. Tutors and students learn three approaches to j 
identifying words: context, configuration, and letter sounds. 
The value of context is confirmed as participants identify ' 
their most common strategy as "guessing," but students arc ! 
encouraged to combine context, remembering how a word 
looks (through flash cards), and identifying letter sounds 
(through patterns ot rhyming words such as cat, fat, sat). 

Writing also is taught as a whole- language process, with 
staff, tutors, and students free -writ ing for ten minutes. Par- 
ticipants arc assured that papers will not be collected, and any 
sharing will be voluntary. A brainstormed list of topics helps 
people get started, and tour options are offered for spelling 
barriers (invented .spelling, first letter only, leave a blank, ' 
ask). When participants read their papers aloud, staff mem- 
bers model response to content before technical correctness. 

A collaborative relationship between tutors and adult 
learners is promoted explicitly and implicitly. Tutors hear 
statistics and anecdotes which highlight the students' ability 
to compensate for their literacy deficiencies and be produc- 
tive community members and skilled workers. Tutors and 
students analyze their own adult learning experiences and 
discover that the most successful learning usually takes the 
form of equals sharing information. 

A relationship of partners is also promoted indirectly. 
Students and tutors arc treated as equals when they sign in on 
the same list, receive the same handouts, and introduce 
themselves the same way (telling what reading or writing task 
they haven't gotten around to yet), Together, they brain- 
storm, make reading predictions, dictate a learning log, write 
and read their work. 

This workshop shows tutors and students that readingand 
writing can be learned in the same whole-language way that 
they learned listening and talking, but with the tutor in the 
role of a consultant rather than an authority figure.**- 

— Anita H. Pomerance 
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confidence. 

Counseling should be provided to help students with social 
and life skills, as the characteristics listed above cause both 
learning and living problems. We are all aware of how poor 
language skills affecfcompleting a job application, but many 
functional a^eascan also be affected. For example, a person who 
does not know when to stop talking or makes decisions with 
insufficient information experiences many living problems. 

Avoidance is the most disabling aspect of having a learning 
difference. If a person has difficulty with a skill such as reading, 
then reading will not be a priority activity. When given a choice 
of how to obtain the news, the person will turn on a radio or 
television rather than pick up a newspaper. When a person has 
difficulty reading maps, the person will ask for directions rather 
than study maps. 

Adult basic education teachers need to learn more about the 
characteristics of learning problems and the manifestations in 
academic and social functioning. Instructional materials should 
incorporate alternative techniques so that students can choose 
the method which makes the most sense to them. At the 
beginning of this century, we began to recognize individual 
differences with the development of intelligence tests. An 
understanding of learning styles was a natural outgrowth of the 
identification of individual differences. Now we can take the 
next step and refine our educational techniques to match the 
neurological processing of individuals who differ significantly 
from the norm.**' 

— Richard J. Cooper 



Tests of General 
Educational 
Development (GED) 



he purpose of the General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) testing program developed by the 
American Council on Education (ACE) is to offer 
a second chance to millions of adults to demonstrate 

that they possess many of the skills they would have 

acquired had they been able to complete their basic education 
at a regular high school. 

The GED testing program began in 1942 to test military 
personnel who had not completed high school. At present, the 
GED tests are administered in 50 states, many Canadian prov- 
inces, and U.S. territories, as well as military bases throughout 
the world. In Pennsylvania, test fees range from $15 to $45. 

The tests have been refined and updated from time to time 
to reflect current high school curricula. The most recent revi- 
sion, which became effective in Pennsylvania on January 1, 
1988, requires a 45-minute writing sample. The writing samples 
are scored holistically by the GEDTesting Service (GEDTS; see 
page 67). 

Upon satisfactory completion of the GED tests or comple- 



tion of 30 semester hours in an approved postsecondary educa- 
tional institution, the Commonwealth Secondary School Di* 
ploma is issued. This activity implements Public Law 212 dated 
May 15, 1945, and paragraph 5.15 of the State Board Regula- 
tions. 

Specific questions concerning scoring, retesting, age require- 
ments, and other aspects of the program should be directed to the 
Commonwealth Secondary School Diploma Program, (717) 
787-6747. Questions concerning local times, test fees, and 
registration requirements should be directed to the GED test 
center in your area. The complete list of centers, alphabetized by 
county, is on page 73.**- 

— Charles Holbrook 



Here are some dps to pass along to students preparing for the GED: 
Feel free to duplicate this page and clip out the Tips box. 
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Tips for test-takers 



1 



I Get a good night's sleep to reduce stress and anxiety. 
I Allocate study time toward those areas which will help 
the most. In particular: 

a. Ha If of the science test is in biology, so put a priority 
on biology. 

b. Half of the mathematics test is in arithmetic, so 
emphasize arithmetic. 

c. All math answers require more than one step. An 
obvious one-step answer is usually wrong. 

d. Most drawings are to scale. 

e. Formulas for math are located on the back of the 
test booklet. 

■ Relax. 

■ Arrive at the test site early and avoid the stress that 
results from running late. 

■ Read all directions carefully. 

■ Budget your time; be aware of time limits. 

■ Read through all the answer choices before choosing 
one. 

■ Eliminate the answer choices you Vnow are incorrect. 
The more you can eliminate, die better your chance of 
choosing the correct answer from the ones that are left. 

■ Skip the more difficult questions and come back to 
them later. 

■ When you're not sure of an answer, guess. Answer 
every question. A blank is definitely going to be 
counted as incorrect. If you guess, at least you have a 
chance. 

■ On reading passages, read the question first, then go 
back and read the passage with the question in mind. 

■ If you finish early, use the remaining time to check your 
answers. 

— Michael F. Coroii/ey and Charles Holbrook 

I l 
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Preparing students for the 
GED: curriculum, materials, 
methods 

perating a GED program can he one ot t he easier 
parts of vour ioh as an adult education program 
administrator, hut in most cases vou should he 
trying to make it more difficult. 

Why say that? GED programs have the in- 
nate benefit of a tangible and objective focus. It's casv: There arc 
a wealth of supporting materials that are easily integrated into 
the program, and you teach directlv to the test. What could he 
neater ? There is a GED Official Tract ice Test to identity areas ot 
deficiency. There are workbooks keyed to the test, computer 
programs and video materials to bring up scores in specific test 
areas, and simulations or the actual test to practice. 

I ! 

I The GED at a glance 




Writing Skills 



Content Areas # of items Time (rnin.) 



Social Studies 



Science 



Interpreting 
Literature 
and the Arts 

Mathematics 



PART ONE 
Sentence Structure 
Usage 

PART TWO 
Essay 

U.S. History 
Geography 
Economics 
Political Science 
Behavioral Science 

Biology 
Earth Science 
Physics 
Chemistry 

Popular Literature 
Classical Literature 
Commentary 



55 



64 



75 

45 
85 



66 



95 



45 



56 



65 



90 



Arithmetic Measurement 
Number Relationships 
Data Analysis 
Algebra 
Geometry 



TOTAL 



286 455 min. 
(7.58 hours) 
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i lowever, the problem may be that too many administrators 
place all ot their emphaMs on the GED document and not 
enough on the underlying philosophvot theGED rest — that the 
test is a mcasureot the individual's readiness tor the adult world. 

Here are some idea>on how to run two different types otGED 
programs. 

■ If you view the function ot GED instruction as preparing 
clients to cam a paper certificate because thev exceeded some 
minimum criteria score, then vou should do the following in 
setting up a program: 

a. Visit one existing GED class and observe the workbooks 
in use and the procedures followed. Go back to your site and copy 
what you saw. (This step is optional if you're in a real hurry.) 

k Get catalogs from major pub I ishcrs such as Steck- Vaughn , 
Regents/Prentice Hall, and Con tempo ran* and place orders for 
the testing and workbook materials that look nice. 

c. Hang out vour shingle as a "GED program" and start 
promoting your services. 

' d. Enjoy your free time. You'll be surprised at how easily the 
program will run itself. 

■ On the other hand, if you view the function of the GED 
program as providing clients with a key to future training and a 
passage to more demanding experiences, then you should con- 
sider these steps: 

a. Sit down and think about what you really want to do. Are 
vou aiming to simply "crank out graduates," or do you want to 
move your students to more demanding levels that eventually 
will lead them to a better life. 7 It vou choose the latter, do vou 
have the necessary working re la t ion ships with agencies who can 
provide the actual skill training and to whom you can "transfer" 
students when they are ready.' Address the issue ot your capacity 
to provide the ancillarv services that are part ot doing the job 
right. Be sure your program provides staff to talk to clients about 
their personal problems, help with child care so thev can come 
to class, help with transportation, and serve as role models ot 
mature behavior, appropriate appearance, and intelligent deci- 
sion making. 

b. Search high and low tor start who are competent, unpre- 
tentious, organized, compassionate, have "common sense" and 
a great sense of humor, honestly like people — especially those 
who might not have made it the first time around, have firsthand 
knowledge of what is needed to get and hold a job, have a broad 
range of life experiences, arc inspirational, know how to manage 
a group, are authoritarian and humanistic at the same time, and 
who want your program to be the best it can be. Ninety percent 
of the quality of any program rests with the personnel and 
leadership of that program. Don't just hire someone because 
they have been with you a long time or because the district 
contract says they have a right to the class because of seniority. 

c. Talk to other ABE and GED providers to learn how your 
program can complement what they are doing, what needs arc 
unmet, and how you can be compatible, not competitive. Talk 
to the people who represent the "next step" in the student's 
progress: the community colleges, vocational schools, armed- 
services recruiters, temporary-employment services, state Bu- 
rcauofEmploymcntSeointvoffices.etc., and Ux:k in procedures 
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for referral. 

d. Get catalogs from Steck-Vaughn, Regents/Prentice Hall, 
and Contemporary, etc., talk to their sales representatives, ask 
for some preview materials, and then buy the ones that your staff 
and students are comfortable with. 

e. Study the commercial materials and supplement them 
with teacher-made materials that will help students generalize 
thecontent in their GED classes to everyday life. Use maps, bank 
publications, and consumer-agencies brochures. Get copies of 
USA Today or your local newspaper and use them to teach that 
science, geography, social studies, and writing are not artificially 
segmented even if they are in the GED test. Make the content 
of the instruction real to the students. 

f. Hang out your shingle as a "GED program" and buy 
advertising promoting the idea, "Get your high school diploma 
and start on your second chance." 

g. Monitor programs and send clear messages to your staff 
that a GED program is more than getting bodies to pass a GED 
test, that the needs of the students come first, and that passing 
the cest is just the first step in a whole new adventure. 

h. Be confident in the knowledge that you're running GED 
classes the way that they should be run, but recognize that they 
always could be better.**- 

— Richard C. Gacka 



ESL for adults 



A 



lthough many may think of English as a Second 
Language (ESL) as a newfield, a rich history dates 
back to 17th-century Britain. From the early 
19th century, reformers, including the naturalist 
and American immigrant Maximilian D. Berlitz, 
attempted to replace the traditional rationalistic Grammar- 
Translation Method with communicative language teaching 
methods. At the English Language Institute at the University of 
Michigan several years after its founding in 194 1, Charles Fries 
maintained that students should not learn "about the language," 
but rather "learn the language." 

During World War II, linguists were called upon to develop 
methods and materials to enable Americans to speak various 
other languages quickly and practically. Their high-profile 
successes and the post-war emergence of English as the undis- 
puted international language, as well as the increased interest of 
language teachers and psychologists in the new methodologies, 
furthered the development of ESL as an academic and profes- 
sional field. 

Today Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
Inc. (founded in 1966) lists 171 institutions (seven in Pennsyl- 
vania) offering professional preparation programs in TESOL in 
the United States. 

Current approach** 

It is generally agreed that the Grammar-Translation Method, 
by which many of us learned languages in schools, has very little 
to offer the current practitioner, whose goal is to foster the ability 



to communicate in ever/day life. This is not to say it has nothing 
to offer, and most ascribe to the eclectic "whatever works" 
approach, drawing from all possible sources for methodology, 
techniques, and materials. 

Other early approaches, i.e. the Direct, Audiolingual, and 
Situational Methods, share several basic principles: primacy of 
and emphasis on oral-aural skills; exclusive use of the target 
language; use of situational dialogues in conversational style; 
action, realia, and pictures as teaching tools; and inductive, 
controlled (from simple to complex) presentation and learning 
of grammar and culture. 

More recent approaches have not only been reactions to and/ 
or expansions of earlier approaches (including those based on 
behavioralpsychology ) but have also been heavily influenced by 
cognitive and humanistic psychology and by research on Sec- 
ond Language Acquisition (SLA) from the developing fields of 
applied linguistics, psycholinguistics, and sociolinguistics. The 
early work of Chomsky ( 1957), recognizing deep, or abstract, 
structure beneath mechanical surface grammar, constituted 
major revolution. 

The Affective-Humanistic Approach, including Suggesto- 
pedia and Community Language Learning, stresses the impor- 
tance of the individual and his feelings, atmosphere, meaningful 
communication, and student interaction. The teacher as facili- 
tator or counselor may be required to speak the students' native 
language as its use and translation may be essential. 

The Comprehension Approach, including The Natural 
Approach and Total Physical Response (TPR), puts great 
emphasis on listening to meaningful language. Meaning is 
illustrated and reinforced by student as well as teacher action. 
Speaking follows listening and, as in all of the more recent 
approaches, errors are to be expected and tolerated, or even 
analyzed and used constructively. 

The Communicative Approach views language as only one 
part of communication. Focus is on functions of authentic 
language in situational and social context. Discourse involving 
unverbalized feelings, intentions, and choices takes place in 
role- and game-playing classroom activities. Fluency rather than 
error-free language production is the major goal. Students are 
encouraged to develop their own strategies for comprehension. 

This overview is necessarily brief and resultingly sketchy. 
Many theories, techniques, developments and issues have not 
even been mentioned. 

For further and more detailed information about ESL, see: 
Techniques and Principles in Language Teaching, D. Larsen- Free- 
man (Oxford University Press, 1986); Teaching English as a 
Second or Foreign Language, 2nd Ed., M. Celce-Murcia (1991); 
and Issues in Second Language Acquisition-Multiple PerspectivesX- 
M. Beebe (Newbury House, 1988). 

LEPmdult* 

Current general principles of adult education are, of course, 
applicable to the Limited English Proficiency (LEP) adult who 
is a refugee or immigrant in an English-speaking country. The 
learners bring a wealth of experience and expertise to the 
classroom. On the other hand, they have demanding responsi- 
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Nilit icsn> fulfill. LEP adults, however, find themselves in .» child- 
like position, unable to easily communicate their needs and 
desires, nor can they express their knowledge, views, and feel* 
mgs. Their responsi hi lines are douhly onerous because ot com- 
munication deficiencies. While they mav he suffering from 
culture shock and/or physical debility, they .ire faced with the 
tonnidahle task of acquiring a new language as an adult. These 
factors place special demands on an ESL program and partial- 
larlv on the classroom teacher (who will a bo reap special rewards 
tor skill, patience, emparhv, and cultural respect). 

Within the uniqueness o{ ESI. and of LEI 4 students lies a 
multiplicity ot cultures, backgrounds, and individuals. Each 
program must he geared tot he part icularpopulat ions comprising 
its student hodv. Broad-based multicultural sensittvuy is an 
essential ingredient tor successful education. 

Considerations for adi , 'niztrators 

While many details concert ling an ESL program mav he left 
in the hands of an ESL coordinator or teaching staff . the 
administrator should have sufficient understanding and infor- 
mation alxmt this unique field to make informed choices and 
decisions. 

Recruitment of students often stays on the more direct 
avenues ot personal contact and networking among target 
populations, hilingu d notices wit Inn the community, and refer- 
rals from other agencies. Intake procedures must allow for 
translation into native language hy a translator or, more hkelv. 
hv a more advanced student, relative, or Inend. On the other 
hand, an intake interview, conducted hv experienced ESI. staff, 
serves as the first evaluative tool and may he the only necessary 
pnveditre tor placement. 

Homogeneous grouping according to language ability is not 
easily accomplished given a wide range ot educational h.u k- 
grounds and all possiMccomhmat ions ot varying ahilit ie> within 
the tour skill areas of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Syllahus, materials, and teacher preparation/orientation must 
he tlexiMe enough to meet this condition. 

Optimal cl.isssizc is 1 2 with a maximum of 1 S. This allows tor 
whole-group activities as well assuhstanti.il student interaction. 
Tahlesand chairs, rather than individual desks, mav not only he 
easier to provide hut also eontrthutc to an intonnal atmosphere 
where the teacher can take various roles ranging from authority 
to observer. 

A coherent curriculum or syllabus which is based on .in 
explicit philosophy and goals (which are in turn based on sound 
ESL principles) must be adopted or developed. A standardised 
evaluation instrument should be chosen accordingly. IXinng 
the late'TOs and through the'SOs, a wealth of material has been 
published or has become available through AdvancE and other 
clearinghouses. Though practitioners are no longer forced to 
develop their own techniques and materials, they should be 
encouraged to continue to do so. Though some excellent basal 
series are available, none are suff icient to the task. Supplemental 
texts, as well as a libraryotsupplement.il and resource materials, 
must provided. 

Many, if not most, of the ESL teachers practicing their art in 



Pennsylvania and throughout the world do not hold degrees in 
this held but have developed their skills through informal and/ 
o'- formal training, classroom and program experience, indepen- 
dent study, and creative interaction and planning. 

Professional staff should have and maintain a broad knowl- 
edge of the ESL field and its many basic and innovative 
techniques. \ \ dunteer tutors, with extensive initial training and 
ongoing support, can be extremely satisfied and effective in the 
role of classroom teacher. Retention ot both students and 
volunteer teachers may be enhanced hv .in mtergroup refresh- 
ment-social break in tin class period. Events and trips which 
encourage the sharing ot cultures also contribute. One credo ot 
ESL siavs constant: Have fun! ** 

— Janice l\- Fnelc 

Developing a workplace 
curriculum 

As adult basic education enters the workplace, 
curriculum development is becoming a critical 
factor in the design and implementation of <i 
successful program. Traditional adult education 
curricula that work quite well in a more academic 
setting tend to fall short when applied to a business world where 
increased productivity is the desired educational outcome. Il 
curriculum development is to meet the needs ot workers <md 
employers, hierarchical approaches to curriculum development 
must be replaced by context ualizcd skill development. Work- 
place learning must have concrete ties to wotkplaccskillsorthe 
mismatch between worker abilities and worker skills will con- 
tinue to escalate in the coming decade. 

Before curriculum dev elopment can begin, a needs analysis 
must be completed and target groups identified for educational 
intervention. Specific jobs are then examined in order to 
determine those educational skills which are necessary tor 
adequ.it e task performance. For example, a kitchen worker in a 
nursing home may need the following educational skills in order 
to perform his/her job adequately: 1 ) the ability to read menus 
writ ten at approximately a6tlvgradelcvel, 2) an understanding 
of the color coding system for special diets, and ^) the ability to 
correctly manipulate standard units ot weight and measure. 
These competencies become the primary goals upon which the 
curriculum is built. 

One of the greatest challenges in designing workplace cur- 
ricuhi is juggling the varied perspectives of teachers, workers, 
and management. When determining curriculum goals, it is 
important that each of these groups feel some ownership toward 
the stated goals. Although a thorough task analysis is the 
foundation of the curriculum, input from management, workers, 
and instructors must round out the picture. The kitchen workers 
who need to read menus to do their job may have other 
educational priorities, such as obtaining a driver's license or 
increasing their mobility within the company. Management 
m;i y decide it wants all employees to have high school diplomas. 
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The greater the feeling of ownership toward the curriculum 
goals, the more cooperation can he expected from each of these 
groups. An effective curriculum designer must mediate among 
the varied, and sometimes divergent, educational objectives 
within the workplace and represent all perspectives within the 
curriculum goals. 

Once the instructional goals have been identified and agreed 
upon by all involved parties, a task analysis is performed on each 
of the goals to isolate specific objectives. Whereas tradttion.il 
educational frameworks move from general u. specific knowl- 
edge, contextual instruction begins with the concrete and 
moves toward the abstract. In the case of the kitchen workers, 
this means beginning instruction with the menus and moving 
toward a more comprehensive reading program. The immediacy 
of worker need is the criterion used to determine the instruc- 
tional sequence. Cognitive theory should certainly be recog- 
nized and taken into accounts but it must also be tempered by the 
functional context of the workplace. 

A fundamental consideration in creating levels ot instruc- 
tion should be the need of workers, management, and teachers 
to recognize significant achievement and continued progress 
toward the stated goals. If lewis are defined too broadly, it is 
difficult for workers to recognize achievement, it there are too 
many levels within the curriculum, die pride th.u workers take 
in moving from one level to the next is greatly diminished. 
Assessment instruments must be developed to place students at 
the appropriate instructional levels within the curriculum. 
Further, student progress and overall program effectiveness must 
he assessed before the curriculum can be deemed successful. 

A workplace curriculum is never really finished. As a com- 
pany grows, job skills change, workers change, and there is a 
constant need to review, revise, ard update curriculum content, 
if workplace education is the key to a literate population, adult 
educators must do everything in their power to design a meth- 
odology for creating workplace curricula capable of meet ing the 
needs ot an ever changing workforce.^* 

— Smuiru j. S trunk 

Family literacy 

Children need positive guidance and a supportive 
home environment to develop a "sensitivity to 
the sounds and rhythm of words and their mean- 
ings, a love of lxx)ks and an ease ot oral commu- 
nication" (Becoming ci Nation of Readers) . These 
skills are basic to both the process of reading and to genera! 
educational achievement. Researchers conclude that success in 
reading also depends on wide experience in talking and learning 
about the world, early experiences with writ ten language such a*, 
seeing parents writing, and having parents read to their children.. 
Because shared literacy activities between parents and children 
.ire now understood to be not luxuries but necessities for lan- 
guage skill deveh >pment, researchers and practitioners are advo- 
cating family literacy education. 

Family literacy programs are spec tally designed pn jgramsthat 



focus on improving the literacy of educationally disadvantaged 
parents and their children. These programs arc varied in design 
and administration and are sponsored by a variety of agencies 
and initiatives. Nicksc( 1989) organizes family literacy programs 
into tour types depending on the intensity and type of 
intergener.uional activities. These types range from highly 
structured programs in which, both parent and child receive 
direct instruction (e.g. Even Start) to loosely structured pro- 
grams in which enjoyment of literacy activities is the key 
component (e.g. storytelling and read-alongs). Nickse's matrix 
can provide a framework through which program planners can 
conceptualize new or expanded family literacy programs for 
their communities. 

Successful family literacy programs generally use a functional 
context approach to instruction which embeds basic skills 
instruction in a relevant context- Parents in the family literacy 
program, for example, are taught basic skills within the func- 
tional context of family and parenting needs such as promoting 
education in the home, fostering the development of essential 
1 iteracy ski lis, and working effectively with teachers and schools. 
In this way, individuals not only improve basic skills important 
to performing specific literacy tasks but also master the content 
knowledge necessary for effective parenting. Adults find this 
instructional approach motivating, because they are improving 
their literacy skills using relevant materials and can see an 
immediate application ot the skills to their lives. 

The Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education has 
supported various family literacy programs through the Adult 
Education Act, Section 553 for Special Experimental Demon- 
stration andStaft'Dcvclopment Projects. The following descrip- 
t ions highlight two recent 35 ^funded family literacy programs. 

■ The Lutheran Settlement House Women's Program devel- 
oped acurriculum, Wc Are All Family, as part ot a 35 3 project on 
family literacy. This multicultural curriculum, comprised of 
materials written by adult learners, is divided into two sections. 
Section I includes writings on diverse families, adult learners' 
and their children's school experiences, and the differences 
between real and TV parents. Parents improve their basic skills 
while reading about and discussing issues related to parenting 
and education. Section 2 includes writings about teaching 
children in the home and literacy activities that parents can do 
with their children. This section provides practical, easy-to-do 
act ivities to expand their children's literacy and numeracyskills. 

■ State College Area School District (SCASD) Community 
Education developed a family literacy project that includes a 
model ■ :ory hour program with a Read Witi\ Me instructional 
guide, read-aloud training, and library use information. This 
project provides parents with opportunities to model parent- 
child literacy activities and access to community resources such 
as the public library. SCASD staff implemented this program 
with families residing at a sheUer for the homeless, parents in 
ABE/CEP classes, parents of Chapter I program students, and 
teen parents from the SCASD Teen Parent Program. 

State-funded (Act 14 3) and federally funded programs (e.g., 
Adult Education Au, Even Start Family Literacy Program, 
Library Literacy Program), as well as various private founda- 
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tions, support f.imily 1 it eracv projects. Infonn.it ion om the fund- 
ing and development ot family literacy pro-ams can he ob- 
tained thnuiL i the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy at 
Pen n St ate ,C A immon wealth Lihrar tcs and the National Center 
tor Family Literacy. C \»mpletcd model projects are ay.ulahle on 
loan through the state literacy resource centers.** 

— l\irhdra Van I Um\ unJ C ,7msime \Ulkr 



Varieties of 
computer-assisted 
instruction in adult basic 
and literacy education 



T 



here are many reasons tor incorporating Lompuicr- 
.issisted instruction int.* adult basic and literacy 
education: enhanced student recruitment and re- 
tention; accelerated, rele\ int. «:id individualized 
learning; and improved levels of selt-eMccm among 
participants. 

Si 'ft ware is available that can assess learners' a hi hues and 
needs in areas such .is Immc numher concepts or grammar, teach 
and reinforce specific skills I rom typing to check -writ ing. and let 
them express theinsehvs m desktop-published newsletters... 
snt i ware which prompts students through tlie writing process 
from brainstorming through final edn my. . .software th.it lets 
students blast the correct solution with a mouse click. . .software 
which "talks" and accepts voice input trv >m teachers and le. in nets 
. ..and software which encourages group decision- making and 
prohlem- solving, sometimes over systems spanning the tele- 
phone lines. 

The Km s ( »ftware ind systems are design ed hy master teach- 
ers and reflect a distillation ot what is most effective and 
rewarding aKuil their styles. And the hardware! CP-ROM, 
videotli.sk, and modems are all becoming easier to use and afford, 
all adding vmi.i1 and auditory dimensions to whatever material 
is he i nij presented. 

On the other hand, there mm vet a tremendous amount ot 
software tailored specifically tor .vdult h.isiL education students, 
and some of what is avail. ihle is overpriced* marginally useful* 
and buggy. The theoretical groundwork hehind many of the 
programs seems a little suspect, a little simplistic. It is vital that 
adult literacy educators maintain an act ivelycruical perspective 
to analyzing software, and give that input to software designers. 

In this society* computers are involved in almost every ]oh 
setting, and many personal setting- A tutor or teacher can help 
pn >vide learners with access to these powerful tools, which can 
increase K>th their workplace skilh .ind their self-esteem. 
The sieivtuvpie.il CAl is drill -and -practice suit ware* where the 
learner receives pre -and post -test my* instruction, and practice 
using the suhiect matter, using st >me ft>rm of (. !kce or multiple- 
choice test inn to evaluatL learning. The Km of these allow tor 
a relatively wide v. iri.it ion in learner responses. Some have 
entertaining and meaningful graphics and animation which 



help reinforce or illustrate concepts, and use panics as exercises. 
\ fany of t hese programs ex 1st, t >t varying qua lit v and scope. St nne 
are we 1 1 -designed and inexpensive* focusing on one specific skill 
and exploring it deeply. They may he eduahle* so teachers can 
avid their own exercises. 

Some coordinated sets ot C *AI programs, called Integrated 
Learning Systems I ILSs)* arc made to bring learners thn nigh the 
equivalent of several years of school, or an entire C jFP program. 
U.SstNptcallyhaveelaKiratetrackit'igniechanisnvstorevaluaiii'ig 
students and correlating their scores to standardized tests such as 
the TABE. Some of these programs have exciting multimedia 
componen ts* such as full-mot ion video or extensive audio. These 
features can he especially valuable for entry- level learners, and 
the programs are designed to let them progress independently. 

Simulations, another type ot CAL encourage learners to 
explore and test assumptions m various "real lite'* sit nations* such 
as starling a business or making a political choice. Some ot these 
programs are designed tor multiple players and aim to improve 
decision-making, group process activities, and problem -solving. 

A nonstereotvpicnl form ot CAI emphasizes the use of 
computer tools to augment the classroom curriculum. For in- 
stance, it learners are allowed and taught to use word-processing 
programs to write their GEP essays, they are accomplishing at 
least three things simultaneously. They are able to focus more on 
their uniquely human ability to think about what they want to 
write and how they want to write it and less on how it will look 
on a page or how much laborious time they will have .spent 
recopymg it by hand to make it perfect. Instead ot seeing writing 
as a sacred, untouchable proposition* they learn to see texi as 
flexible and editable, related to speech, when they print out 
copies and hand them around. And they learn two marketable 
skills, typing and word -processing. 

Learners can compile budgets on spreadsheets, learning the 
meaning of charts and graphs in the process. The\ can keep lists 
ot recipes or addresses on databases, use graphics programs to 
express themselves 
visually, and put it all 
together by engaging 
in a desktop publish- 
ing project such as a 
newsletter This is as 
relevant as it gets, and 
the learning directly 
transfers to the work- 
place and to being active citizens in a democratic society. 

Adult literacy practitioners can provide a valuable service by 
becoming familiar with the available software, stereotypical or 
not, and utilizing the best ones they find. 

Several agencies in Pennsvlvania*suchasthe Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy at IVnn State (tS 14-S6 V ^777), the 
Technology Project of the National Center on Adult Literacy 
(21 vS^S-W)), and the Office of Computing Services at 
lVexel University (2 1 5-805- 1 282) provide various levels of 
support for adult basic ediK aiors interested in utiliring comput- 
ers m their programs.** 

—Hen Huremtem 
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Curriculum resources for 
adult education programs 

one arc the days when adult educators had no 
choice hut to teach the Sears catalog because 
most of the materials published for adult learners 
were modifications of children's texts. Today, we 
arc faced with a plethora of attractive materials 
designed specifically for adult learners. If today's teachers are 
using the Sears catalog, it's an intentional lesson in applying 
skills to real life. 

However, the natural response for man\ , under present time 
and monetary constraints, is to stick to what they know. Yet 
resources often determine learning approaches. It is hard to 
provoke group discussion when all your ABE materials feature a 
programmed learning format, or to promote thcconfidencc that 
comes from individual exploration when all your ESL work- 
books stress class drill or role playing. 

Malcolm S. Knowles identified the most useful techniques 
for encouraging learning in various behavioral categories: 





Change in: 


Appropriate techniques: 


1. 


Knowledge 


Lecture, interview, reading, 




(digestion of information) 


debate, audio-visual 


2. 


Understanding 


Discussion, demonstration. 




(application of skills) 


case study 


3. 


Skills 


Practice exercises, drill, 




(performance of new ways) 


demonstration, coaching 


4. 


Attitude 


Role playing, discussion. 




(accepting new feelings) 


cases, games, counseling 


5. 


Interests 


Trips, reading, exhibits, 




(exposure to new activities) 


audio-visuals 



Do your current materials and resources encourage teacher* 
and tutors to use the full range of appropriate techniques in 
assisting adult learners to enlarge their knowledge, skills, and 
perspectives. 7 Are they th^ best available at an affordable price? 
If the learning environment is to provide options in materials 
and methods that suit adults' varied learning strengths, educa- 
tors must experiment with a wide variety of resource?". In 
addition to standard texts and workbooks, there are: 

1. Programmed materials: In a format geared to self-instmc- 
tion, adults can learn at their own pace and instructors can 
manage large groups of adults with diverse abilities and interests. 
These materials provide immediate feedback, reinforcement, 
and the opport unity to follow particular interests. Disadvan- 
tages include the need for supplementary material to overcome 
defic icnc ics in some areas, a tendency to bore students if program 
sequences are pared tm slowly, a lack of interaction between 
teacher and student, and a forestalling of the creative processes 
of thinking and reading. 



2. Computer-assisted instruction (CAI): This high-tech ex- 
pansion of the programmed format increases the number ol 
adults that can be served simultaneously while providing indi- 
vidualized level, pace, and feedback. Its advantage overprinted 
programmed materials lies in its diagnostic, monitoring, and 
selection system, which can serve as a blueprint for the instructor 
or provide the learner with options for bypassing selected step- 
by -step sequences. This eliminates the tedium of confronting 
irrelevant or repetitive material. (For more on CA!,see previous 
page.) 

3. Instructional aids: Proper use of an overhead, slide, or 
motion picture projector; camera; calculator; typewriter; televi- 
sion; and tape recorder can enhance learning activities. Such 
resources must be appropriate to content and technique. Teach- 
ers who investigate, analyze, and try out new types of equipment 
and software should be involved in any purchasing decision. 
Instructional aids require not only teacher/tutor preparation 
prior to use but leamer preparation and follow-up as well. Adult 
students need to know what to look for in presentations and to 
understand how their various learning activities arc related. 

4. Informational materials: "1 Iomcinade" materials can be 
helpful in enhancing or filling in gaps in commercial materials. 
They involve students in their own learning and provide unique 
resources whose familiarity, relevance, and emotional content 
may be particularly useful tools for new readers and writers. 
Photographs, interviews, and taped stories aid in role playing 
and may stimulate discussions that lead to changes in the adult's 
attitudes, insights, or interests. 

Selecting materials 

An understand ing of adu It learners, their charactcrist ics, ami 
their needs is the best guide to select ing appropriate material. No 
single method of instruction is suitable to all learners. Rather, 
provide a variety of up-to-date basic, supplementary, and refer- 
ence material. The "Checklist for evaluating instructional ma- 
ter iaLs," developed by the Virginia Commonwealth University 
Materials Resource Center and reproduced on the next page, is 
both comprehensive and easy to use. 

You will find a current, annotated listing of resources tor 
ABE/GED/ESL/Literacy/Workplace learners in The ABLE 
Guide. Also check Freebies fen ABLE, a catalog of materials 
available at no charge. Other bibliographies featuring adult 
leamer resources arc listed in The ABLE Sampler: A Professional 
Dcwkpneni Guide for Adult Literacy Practitioners. All three 
hooks are available on loan from AdvancE. **■ 

— Sherrv Rovcc 



**Don't lose touch with the daily activ-ries of 
students, staff, instructors*** 

— Stephen Wegener 
Adult Education Specialist 
ARTN IU 28 Adult Learning Center, Ixvliana 
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Checklist for evaluating instructional materials 

(S = Strong M A = Adequate ■ W = Weak ■ N/A = Nonapplicable) 



§ £ W U/A 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

1. Purpose and rationale fully explained 

2. Goals and objectives clearly identified 

3. Content directed to stated goals and objectives 

4. Procedures include ways to determine student's readiness 

5. Assessment of student achievement included 

VALID5TY 

6. Authors appear to be qualified 

7. Materials have been field-tested 

8. Evaluation of materials used 

CONTENT OF MATERIALS 

9. Concepts well developed and sequentially developed 

10. No confusing and/or conflicting concepts 

11. Skills sequenced, introduced, and reviewed 

12. Major points clearly identified 

13. Audio-visual elements integrated 

14. Reading level is appropriate for student in this program 

15. Materials can be worked with independently or minimum help 

16. Content will stimulate and challenge students 

OBJECTIVITY 

17. Information is factual 

18. No racial, sexual, or religious biases 

19. Portrayal of racial, religious, and ethnic groups builds 

understanding, appreciation, and acceptance 

COMPONENTS AND ORGANIZATION 

20. Materials not too large, bulky, or complex 

21. Materials are relatively easy to use 

22. Special in-s?rvice training is required 

23. Materials are well designed and packaged , 

24. Materials are reasonably priced 

TEACHER MATERIALS 

25. Adequate teacher guides or manuals provided 

26. Provision for teacher-student interaction 

27. Suggestions and instructions for meeting needs of students 

of varying levels are included 

28. Suggestions for related learning activities are included 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

29. Materials would make a meaningful addition to the 

classroom 

30. Materials do what they are intended to do 

31. I recommend the purchase of these materials 



Developed by the Virginia Commonwealth University Material* Resource Center 
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Counseling for academic 
needs— now and in the future 

Frequently, academic counseling is viewed .is super- 
fluous in the adult education arena, k. .uademu 
counseling appropriate lor tin- snuknt who l,u.ks 
basic survival skills, the student who only wants a 
i GEH certificate, or any adult student who has no 
interest or aptitude tor a college or university' Educators reason 
that since many adult students have a host ot impediments to 
future academic achievement, such as family responsibilities, 
financial obligations, language harriers, and even learning dis- 
abilities, such counseling should he reserved for the exceptional 
student. Instead, academic counseling should be viewed as a right 
afforded any adult whoclitxises to continue his or her education. 

Part of the difficult v in determining the extent to which 
academic counseling is appropriate for a given student is the kick 
of a clear definition for the term Juidemic. In most public high 
schc ols, the word has come to design ai e a a uirse ( >f studv designed 
for students who plan to pursue a tour- year degree .it a college or 
university. Yet, this was not always the case. The word Uuulcmv, 
from which academic is derived, ongin.illv refeued to a garden or 
grove near Athens where Plato and his followers held their 
phikisophic.il conferences. The only prerequisite for adinissu >n to 
Plato's academy was a willingness to examine the many facets of 
life through nit ion a I inquiry- Tlie.se areas were not artificially 
stratified according to economic or cultural values of the day, but 
were eclectic in nature. The individual examined those f. n ets of 
life which held the moM meaning lor him rat hen ban those which 
would bring the greatest prestige or economic success. 

Pragmatism has long been a cornerstone of adult education. 
Our curricula are competency -based; our students are goal- 
oriented. The GEO has become a paradigm of success, the 
standard used to differentiate the educated from the education- 
ally disadvantaged. Yet, in our race to alleviate a student's 
economic harriers, have we tailed to give him or her a true 
picture of the wealth inherent in the acquisition of knowledge 
for its own sake? Academic counseling, in its broad cm sense, 
helpsa student explore those areas ot knowledge which hold the 
greatest meaning for him or her. After alk of what use are lite 
skills when life holds little or no meaning tor the individual .'As 
educators, we have an ohltgatit »n not on Iv to help students learn 
survival skills, hut also to facilitate a students lifelong process of 
rational inquiry. If our own view ot education is myopic, 1.111 we 
expect anymore than that from our students* 

Providing options 

Unlike childten intliepuhlu schools, every adult education 
student has a right to determine his/her own individual course 
of study. It is the task of the academic counselor to present 
options for study both inside and outside the adult educ.it ion 
classroom. Curiosity is the foundation ot knowledge, and the 
academic counselor must be able to mediate between a student's 
innate curiosity and the existing educition.il structure. This is 
not an easy task. On a day -to-day basis, this might hum 11 helping 
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one student prepare for an SAT achievement test tn physics 
while locating an ARE text on Greek axikmp tor another. 
On a inly, we can't be all things to all people, but we can 
facilitate learning outside the mainstream ot the traditional 
adult education curriculum. Further, we can view milestones 
such as the GED as one step in the educational process rather 
than the end oft he adult learning experience. This would allow 
the adult education student the option ot com inning his or her 
studies aft crsuccesstullyp;issingtheGEnexatiimat ion. Options 
for doing so and guidance in following the necessarv procedures 
should he available in the adult education program. 

Innate curiosity does not limit itself to the hvc subject areas 
on the GEO. Educators must ask students what they want to 
learn rather than diaaw subject areas that are convenient to 
teach. This doesn't mean that adult educators should throw 
pragmatism out the window and begin holding philosophical 
discussions in olive groves, but we must begin to temper our 
pragmatism with academic counseling in its broadest applica- 
tion. Regardless of whether a student plans to continue his/her 
studies at a college or university, everyone has a right to learn as 
much as possible about the world in which we live. It we are to 
(•ductile rather than teach, academic counseling must become an 
integral part of the adult educ.it ion program.**- 

— Stindivi./. Ntrmi/v 

Counseling for students' 
personal needs 

ounseluig tor personal needs is a critical compo- 
nent of a successful adult education program. 
While educating the adult student, a program 
should toe us on the individual as a whole person. 
ABLE students often are dealing with complex 
issues in their lives that directly affect their ability to learn, retain 
information, and function in an educational setting. The 
counselors and teacher's sensitivity can reduce attrition due to 
stress from these factors. 

One such issue is self-esteem. Often adult learners carry with 
them the stigma of being perceived asstupid and unable to learn. 
Self-image is directly connected to classroom performance. It 
students think they will fail, often they do. Unintrusive, confi- 
dential counseling cm help them connect to who they really are 
s< 1 he vein look objectively at how they view themselves. They 
t an work on blocks to personal growth and explore ways of 
c» >ping- They can recognize 1 heir own strengths and be affirmed 
as capable people who can reach their goals. 

Issues relating to the home environment have a strong 
impact on the adult learner's ability in the classroom. Knowl- 
edge of the student's support network, or lack of family support , 
is crucial. This is especially true if domestic violence is involved. 
If a student and/or her children are experiencing physical abuse, 
studying or even thinking about school can become stressful. 
Abuse issues can be dealt with and counseling opt ions dismissed 
nn an individual basis. Referrals to shelter, legal, and medical 
resources can be made through the counselor or a list of rest uirces 
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that teachers should have available. 

In addition, increased educational .skills and enhanced .self- 
esteem can change the power dynamics ol rel.it lonships. Issues 
ot family relationships, changes in family dynamics related in 
increased .self-esteem and educational attainment, and issues 
related to the impact of program attendance on household 
management time are potential topics for classroom discussion, 
writing and problem-solving exercises, and peer support. 

Helping them find resources 

Basic needs of students must he met before they e .in focus t »n 
the educational aspect of their personal development. Finding 
solutions to practical, everyday problems can sometimes be 
overwhelming- Personal counseling sessions can he a means of 
making referrals and letting students know what resources are 
available to them. Start can inform students about affordable 
housing; child care; jobs and training; food and fuel referrals; 
emergency shelter; legahniedic.il, and mentabhealth rest uirces; 
drug and alcohol treatment programs; and transportation av.ul- 
ahilitv. A typed list of available resources is helpful. Knowing 
that these services exist, where logo, whom to talk to, and how 
to ralk to them can be an invaluable resource for adult students. 
Oral communication and assert iveness training can be incorpo- 
rated into the classroom through role plays and development or 
short plavs or situational scenarios. 

Effective follow-up is a necessary counseling component. 
Support throughout the problem -solving process to the resolu- 
tion of an issue provides an important learning tool t« >r the adult 
student. Weekly support group.- facilitate peer problem solving. 
l\sue.sotc< nninon concern c.inlxr addressed thn nigh i he curriculum. 

Personal counseling need not be conducted m a formal 
manner. Having available siatt members- ■ not counse- 
lors — who are perceptive, knowledgeable, andcanng.c. in supple- 
ment a torm.il counseling program. Just having someone who 
listens sympathetically, when no one did before, can make all 
the difference. In many cases this is theonh way students feel 
comfortable talking about wh.it 's on their minds. 

Counseling for personal iu\\U is an important part of the 
holistic approach to adult basu education. huh studeni is an 
individual with a unique combination ol problems to address 
and strengths to deal with them. Our job as educators is to 
maximize the potential of each student and to use all the 
resources we have to do so. ( Counseling ^t .ill and teaching staff 
t an work together to empower students, enable them to achieve 
realistic, attainable goals, and enh.mv e program retention.?* 

-.-( 'urol c ioenrel 

Career preparation for 
adult students 



hen adult students prepare tor t areers nr to 
"re-career," as R< »ger Axtord terms a <. .ireer 
change, the tiM tonsiderat ion is t< » idem it\ 
career interest and aptitude. What kind of 
work would a student like to do, and does he 



or she have the aptitude todoth.it job or be trained to do it .'This 
does not mean a person will do the same type of job his or her 
entire life. On the contrary, many people have four or five 
different careers in a lifetime. However, tho.se who change type 
of' job must be aware that they may not be paying into a 
substantial retirement system or may lose fringe benefits such as 
vacat ion and sick days. C 'hanging jobs within the same company 
may not present such problems. 

There are many. sources of free*, areer information, including 
C kculxuiomk )u{look}iimdbiu)k, Pennsylvania Job Service, high 
school and college counselors and placement officers, libraries, 
labor unions, businesses and firms, trade asscxiutions, profes- 
sional sources, personal contacts, JTrA, adult education pro- 
grams, and teachers. 

After discovering what he or she would like to do, the person 
must find out what the job requirements are. Kit possible to step 
into that job right now or is further training necessary? The 
t kculhUhnialOutlookl f<mJfox>Jc.uul( \ cupauundL)utlnokQiu.ir' 
tcW\ are good sources of this type of information. They can be 
found at your local library, st ate j< >b service, local high school and 
college libraries, or placement offices, or through personal 
contacts, such as business and industry personnel officers. 

If training or education is a prerequisite, how can it be 
obtained' The local library, school guidance office, and adult 
education program can provide information. Social service 
agencies, public issistance offices, and vocational-technical 
schools can provide information on the availability ot financial 
assistance for training from the Job Training Partnership Act, 
Job Corps, Targeted Job Tax Credit, on-the-job training, and 
>ther state and federal pn >grarns. Local high scht nils and c< >lleges 
can provide tinanct.il-aid information for adults seeking a col- 
lege educ.it n >n. 

I Vcct students with specific needs to the J)nvctor\ <>/ 1 anm- 
.v!m,q Sen uv.s prepared by the American Association U ir Coun- 
seling and 1 Vveh »pment, ^SW Steven* »n Avenue, Alexandria, 
VA 22 HO. This is available at most local libraries, job serv ice 
offices, and other agencies working with specific needs groups. 

The next step's to apply for jobs and gel hired. When it comes 
to researching the job market , there a re man v avenues to explore 
besides the classified ads. Every county has a Priv.it*: Industry 
Council that will assist income-eligible students in gaining 
employment. The state job .service office can provide free 
information on many local, state, and federal jobs. (They can 
also provide counseling and testing lor specific occupations.) 
Newspapers, libraries, school and college placement services, 
and employment agencies can provide information on |ob- 
seareh programs and informal joKsearch methods. 

A Job Search Workshop designed for your students can help 
them direct their own johse.uch h\ learning t ritical job-search 
skills: making phone contacts, filling i >ut applications, witting 
letters and resumes, practicing interview skills, and pi. inning I he 
overall |oh-search strategy. Even stress management and 
a>sert iveness training have a pin. e in such a pn »grain. Organizing 
the workshop in a group selling removes the sense of isolation 
that often prevents a sir icsslu I self-dire*, led job search. Yoiuan 
get free assistance from the Pennsylvania Job Service, JTPA 
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programs, the local Chamber of Commerce, the Private Industry 
Council, the TuNic Assistance Office, school and college place- 
ment offices, and libraries.*"* 

— John A. Heisev 

Outstanding student awards 

ach the Pennsylvania Department ot 

Education's Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education honors ten outstanding adult students. 
Finalists arc selected from more than 68,400 adult 
learners participating in the Department's literacy 
tutoring, ABE, ESL and GEO classes. The awards eeremonv 
honoring the winners has become an annual feature at the 
legislative luncheon, held m February .it the Adult Educ.it ion 
Mid -winter Conference. 

In October, program directors arc urged to nomin.it e .1 
program participant who has overcome academic difficulties 
and onerous life situations to enter and achieve success m their 
program. Tliese selections are considered in December bv a 1 2- 
member Success Storv panel drawn from ABLE tutors teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and state advisors. Ten outstanding 
students arc honored at the conference. Pennsylvania's winners 
have represented ABE/CEO students at state, regional, and 
national conferences and have served as members of the 
Commonwealth's Adult Education Task Force. 

Success Sftmes. a booklet honoring these winners, is pub- 
lished each vear. It tells of lives made painful bv physical and 
learn in g disabilities, damaged by bodily and verbal abuse, 
wounded bv prejudice and abandonment, twisted by drugs and 
alcohol. It shows their struggk for success ,is ,i battle of will 
agatast circumstances. It celebrates the triumph of the human 
spirit over adversitv. Following the model set by Pennsylvania, 
the American Association for Adult and Cont muine EducatK >n 
(AAACE) coordinates a national search to identity and honor 
» Hitstanding adult learners. To nominate one of vourst udents tor 
the national award, contact AAACE, 2101 Wilson Blvd., Suite 
425. Arlington, YA 22201 , phone 70*o22-22M.*^ 

— S/icm K< »y v 

How to organize and main- 
tain an alumni association 

lumni ass< >ciat ions have many benefits. They can 
Hf i w| encourage alumni's further educational develop- 
m A V ment, enhance their feelings ot self -worth, and 
■ w promote your program and its st uurc m the 

Lb^^B^J community. But deve loping and maintaining an 
Alumni Association takes much effort. Wh\ bother' 

In MiHlin Count v, where an adult education Alumni Asso- 
ciation has been active Mtue !^< s ^, the answers seem obvious. 
The benefits |.ir outweigh the difficulties associated with the 
effort. This Alumni Association has brought many positive 



tt Be direct and honest when dealing with 
staff and students*** 

— Jerry Vcderi 
Director, Federal/State Programs 
AASD Consortia, Altoona 



changes to its members, the Adult Center, and the community, 
and those associated with it are eager to share this success with 
other groups. 

An Alumni Association can make the staffs work easier. 
Alumni can recruit for you, tutor for you, and sponsor events. 
Most importantly, alumni can get the word out in your commu- 
nity about the need for and development of adult education. 

Getting started may be the most diff icult task. Keep in mind 
that you need only a few key participants to make the group a 
success. These key people can generate the involvement ot 
others by providing an example. More and more alumni groups 
are expanding to include current students. The role of the group 
then becomes supportive and an aid to transition. 

Membership drives can he earned out effectively by mail and 
follow-up phone calls to all graduates of your program. Follow- 
up communication i> critical. Newspaper, radio, and TV ads. as 
well as word of mouth, are effective. Your staff can encourage 
alumni to use networking techniques to increase membership. 

Still, maintenance of an Alumni group strongly relies on 
interesting meetings and activities for the group. In Mifflin 
Countv, the A lumni Ass km at ions act ivi ties fall into three areas: 

■ Agency support: Alumni Association members support the 
Adult Ed uc at ton Center's programs and activities. Alumni 
recruit many new students and discuss the programs with their 
network of contacts. Alumni participate in graduation ceremo- 
nies. Alumni conduct fund raising activities and donate pro- 
ceeds to Adult Center needs. Alumni also work as tutors and 
operate a speakers* bureau on the Center's behalf. 

■ Community service: Many alumni projects are of a commu- 
nity 'service nature. This gives many members their first experi- 
ence in contributing to community events. It can also enhance 
the stature of CEP graduates in the area and serve to promote 
adult education programs. 

■ Personal development: Alumni personally benefit from 
activities such as workshops, speakers, and mutual support. 
Seeing their development enhances current students' self-es- 
teem and vision of their own future achievements. Alumni 
participate in counseling groups and writing, and job-search and 
craft workshops. 

When organizing an alumni group, consider the tact thai 
alumni's needs and interests are in a state of flux. Often, the 
Assoc i at ion's role in a member's life is to provide a transition to 
new areas ot' involve ment , st > active m em hership is not necessarily 
l« >ng term. There seems to come a time for most alumni when the v 
mi we on to < >ther things. Cm nip a >nt .nutty can be maintained bv 
transferring leadership from one key group to another. For more 
information, eontact the Adult Education and Job Training 
( Center, 1020 Belle Yernon Avenue, Lewistown, TA 17044-'* 

— Carol M oleic 
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Literacy resource centers: 
AdvancE and more 

n 1992. the Bureau of Adulr R.imc .hi J Literacy EJuc.it u >n 
obtained funding under the Adult Education Act, .is 
a metuledbyttaNatiun.il Literacy Act of 1991, to expand 
the information services of AdvancE (located in the 
Department of Education, 1 farrishurg) and to establish a 
second inform; it ion center in the western part of the Mate. In 
addition Id providing direct resource and staff development 
.services to adult educators in Pennsylvania, the centers will serve 
asreciprtxral links berween the Nat ion. 1 1 Institute for Literacy and 
service providers. Qx.irdination ot literacy services within Penn- 
sylvania, among the states, and with federal agencies is accom- 
plished through dissemination ot information to and tr m na- 
lional, Mate, and regional resource centers using newsletters, state 
staff contacts, and other communic.it ion methods. 

The Resource Centers have three primary goals: 
M Provide computerized database searches of the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC). ERIC' is an informa- 
tion system sponsored by the National Institute of Education. 
Through a network ot 16 clearinghouses, including the Clear- 
inghouse on Adult, Career and Vocational Education, educa- 
tional information is identified, indexed, and disseminated. 
Many Pennsylvania Section documents are included in the 
ERIC database. ERIC information includes: 
Document citations: Materials cited include research re^ns, curricu- 
lum guides', program descriptions, and si ate -of -the- an papers. 
Journal cilatiom: Over 700 educational periodicals are indexed. 
Adult educatorscan access ERIC 'resources through the Literacy 
Resource Centers. Center staff will conduct on-line computer 
searches to identify documents and mail printouts to users. Users 
then may request microfiche copies of full- text ERIC "documents 
or photocopies of journal articles. 

B Manage resource uM lections so that these resources are 
responsive to local program needs. The resource centers main- 
tain an extensive special collection of materials for teacher 
preparation or classroom use. The collections are periodically 
reviewed by experts in the field to ensure that resources are 
contemporary. Materials e.m be requested hv subject or title and 
are loaned for four weeks. 



■ Serve as clearinghouses and disseminators of products and 
information about Section 353 demonstration projects. Infor- 
mation about Section 35} demonstration projects is dissemi- 
nated to educators in the state, to the National Institute tor 
Literacy, and to other national clearinghouses. Project descrip- 
tions are disseminated annually in the Adult Education *5.3 
Special Projects Projeci Abstract Booklet . Center staff also make an 
effort tocirculat e as many projects as possible by matching t hem 
with published matcrialorhy including them in subject searches 
where tluy otherwise might have been overlooked. 

A new function ot the expanded information services places 
emphasis on assisting nine regional staff development centers to 
improve and promote the diffusion and adaptation of state-of- 
the-art leaching methods, technologies, and program evalua- 
tions. (See page 42 for a complete list of these centers.) Center 
specialists work with advisory committees and knowledgeable 
experrs to identify exemplary pr act ices/* 

— C/ut\I Ifcirmon mul Evelyn Werner 

Graduate programs in adult 
education 



A 



dult education, once experienced, can lav claim 
ro the heart. Most of us came to the field as 
novices, tapped as teachers or trained as tutors to 
work with adults. Some of us working in business 
or social agencies came to an understanding after 
years of practice that what we were "doing 1 was actually adult 
education. But what separates the transient from the professional 
is commitment. Com ini ttedprac tin* mcrs recognize adult educa- 
tion as a calling and seek to improve their skills and develop an 
understanding of the theory and research base of the profession. 

Attending conferences, seminars, and workshops and net- 
working with colleagues appear to be most adult educator's 
preferred methods of learning. Some practitioners learn their 
trad ebyse Undirected reading and experimental >n, while others 
feel the need to expand their understanding by undertaking 
formal course work leading to a masters or doctoral degree in 
adult education. 

ABLE staff who wish to pursue traditional college course 
work or independent study courses in adult education may have 
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part of their tuition reimbursed through the Regional St, iff 
Development Centers. It you are interested in pursuing graduate 
work, the following institutions offer programs readily available 
to residents of Pennsylvania. 

Cheynoy University of Pennsylvania 

Master of Science in Adult Continuing Education 

207 Browne Hall, Cheyney, PA 19319 

Contact: Dr. Velma McLin Mitchell, Coordinator, ACE, (2 1 5) 

399-2387/2406 

The program leading to the Master of Science degree in ACE 
is designed for goal- oriented, continuous learning by adults in 
independent, group, or institutional settings, h targets individu- 
als who arc already working with adults and may need additional 
knowledge to increase skills and students interested in careers in 
adult education. The program of study is individualized, allow- 
ing each participant to utilize his/her work experience, educa- 
tional background, and future career goals. High on the list ot 
careers/interests are community education/development, man- 
agement, training, religious education, staff development, lit- 
eracy, adult basic education (ABE and GED), professional 
continuing education, gerontology, and human services. 

The purpose of the ACE pn >gram is to develop competencies 
in those who work with adults in three basic areas: administra- 
tion, counseling, and teaching. These competencies are devel- 



National ABLE resource 
centers 

•+ The National Literacy Act mandated the operation of a 
number of clearinghouses for dissemination of adult basic 
and literacy information nationwide. Although we in Penn- 
sylvania have enjoyed the services the AdvancE for many 
years, there are several national clearinghouses operated 
tliroughthelJnitedStatesDepartmentofEducation (USDE) 
for the professional development of adult educators. 

■ Division of Adult Education and Literacy (DAEL) 
Clearinghouse, An in-house operation of DAEL and USDE 
providing information on Adult Education Act (AEA) 
programs and innovative projects funded under the AEA. A 
Bibliography of Resource Materials is available by writing to: 
DAEL Clearinghouse, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20202-7240. i202) 205-9996. 

■ Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). 
Funded by USDE, these 16 clearinghouses include the Adult, 
Career and Vocational Education Clearinghouse, 1900 
Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210-1090. ERIC collects, 
analyzes, and distributes information from many sources, 
compiling them in an electronic database ot over 750,000 
journal articles, research and project reports, and < .her 
documents. ERIC resources are most easily accessible to us 
through AdvancE 



oped through course requirements, field trips, reading and 
tcscareh, projects, a practicum, seminars, in -class/group discus- 
sion, and a thesis requirement. Courses may be selected from a 
specified professional core, the ACE Concentration, and cog- 
nate courses or areas ot minor emphasis and clectives. 
Program requirements: The Wfib hours required for the M.S. 
m Adult Continuing i ducat ion are distributed as follows: V 
professional core courses (9 hours), 6-7 ACE Concentration 
(18-21 hours), 1 elective 0 hours), and 1 program opt ion: thesis/ 
project/course 0 hours). 

Entrance requirement: A bachelors degree from an accredited 
college or university. 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Master of Arts and Community Education 
206 Stouttcr Hall, Indiana, PA 15705 

Contact: Dr. Trenton R. Ferro, Coordinator, Adult and Com- 
munity Education, (412) 157-2470 

The Master of Arts program in Adult and Community 
Education provides a balance of academic training, practical 
field experience, and individualized study. Students are able to 
enhance their abilities as professionals and develop the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to help adults learn in business and 
industry, health care, social services community agencies, and 
other educational and programmatic settings. In addition, ^tu- 
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■ National Clearinghouse on Literacy Education (NCLE). 

This clearinghouse provides information and technical assis- 
tance on services to limited English proficient (LEP) adults 
and out-of-school youth related to adult ESL literacy and 
native-language literacy. Besides offering a substantial list of 
free publications on various topics, NCLE publishes a news- 
letter, NCLE notes, which is free on request from NCLE, 
1 1 18 22nd Street, NW, Washington, DC 20037. (202) 429- 
9292, ext. 200. Fax: (202) 659-5641. 

■ National Institute for Literacy (NIL). Administered 
under an interagency agreement among the Si cretaries of 
Education, Health and Human Services, and Labor. At diis 
writing, they are creating a national database and a toll-tree 
number of literacy providers and volunteers to access infor- 
mation on literacy issues. NIL, 800 Connecticut Ave.,NW, 
Washington, DC 20006-2021. (202) 632-1500. 

■ National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL). Estab- 
lished at the University of Pennsylvania under funding from 
the Departments of Education, Health and Human Sendees, 
and Labor, thiscenter focuses exclusivelyon research inadult 
literacy. Its newsletter, NCAL Connections, is available on 
request at no charge from NCAL, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 39 10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104-31 1 1. (21 5) 
898-2 100. Fax: (2 15) 898-9804. Additional information on 
NCAL appears on page 68. 

— Compiled from 
What's the Buzz?, A.L.L. Points Bulletin, 
and Freebies for AF3LE) 
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dents have opportunities to develop networks and monitor 
relationships with practicing professi* >nals in .idult andcommu- 
nuy education. 

Program requirements: A minimum ot ^6 hours is required tor 
the M.A. in Adult and Community Educ.it ion. The normal 
program includes 7 core courses (21 hours), internship (6 hours), 
2 elect ives (6 hours and a thesis or non-thesis option). 
Entrance requirements: In addition to holding «* bachelor'** 
degree fr( >m an accredited college or university, applicants must 
f ulfill RJPsUraduate School and ACE program requirements. 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Master of Education in Adult Education 
Doctor of Education in Adult Education 

401 S Allen Street, Suite 206, 1 'tuversiiv Park, PA 16X01 
Contact: IV Jovita M. Ross-U xlom (S14) 86M7M 

The Penn State masters program is designed for people who 
wish towork as practitioners in an v adult education selling, most 
i if ten as instructors, program planners, oradminM rat or*. Course** 
.ire offered at the University Park and Reh rend cam puses and the 
Monroe vi lie C Graduate and Continuing Education Center. 

The doctoral program accommodates Nuh part- and full- 
time students engaged or interest cd in careers, including adult 
basic and literacy educat ion, corrections educ at ion, community 
development, and siatt development. This program is designed 
to prepare adult education leaders. The program is individually 
tailored to provide flexihihty and challenging learning expert 
ences. It comprises a full- time faculty based firmly in the 
discipline of adult education. The P. Ed. is ottered at I auversity 
Park and 1 larrishurg. 

Masters progrtam requiremeyits: M.Ed. ^ credits, IS in adult 
ediic.it ion; a major paper. 

Doctoral program requirements: l\Ed. 60 credits heyond the 
masters; 24 credits in adult education; 15 credits in a minor or 
general studies; 6-12 in deceives; 1 5 credits tor dissertation. 
Masters and Doctoral entrayice requirements: An application 
must he sent to the University, accompanied hy all transcripts, 
scores ot the Uraduat e Record Exam (I JRE ), and a' Vareer letter" 
explaining howstudiesm adult educat i» >n relate to the applicant's 
short - and long-range goals. Applications may he requested from 
the Graduate School at University Park. A few fellowships and 
assistantshipsarc available to qualified full-time students. If you 
are interested in funding, submit vour application hv February 
tor tall admission. 1 larrishurg campus applications ,ire due Iw 
March 1 5th for fall admission. 

Temple University 

Master of Education 
Doctorate in Education 

I Vpt.ot Curriculum, Instruction and Teih no logy m Education 

Hitter Hall, Philadelphia. PA W122 
Contort: \ \. Michael W. C ialbraith. Coordinator of Craduate 
Studies in Adult Education, (215) 787-618° 

Boih graduate programs in adult education at Temple are 
destined primarily for practitioners whose principal concern is 
the education ot adults. Assiuh, teachers, administrators, coun- 



selors, training directors, and researchers form the nucleus ot 
individuals availing themselves ot" these programs. The underly- 
ing theme of these graduate students is to better prepare them- 
selves to serve the unique needs of' adults in a variety of settings. 

The program ot studies tor the doctorate is completely 
individualized. The candidate and three professors develop the 
program based on career aspirations for the candidate, the 
jX)sition(s) expectations and input from the major advisor. 
Roth degree programs offer courses at Temple in Philadelphia 
and at the Temple I larrishurg campus. 

Master's program reqidrements: M.Ed, requires ^0 credits 
established previously by the student and advisory professor 
based on the student's interests, career goals, and university 
guidelines plus a thesis. M.S. requires W credits including $ tor 
■i master's project. Students who do not maintain a V5 average 
must take a comprehensive examination . 
Doctor of Education requirements: Mimmum of 78 hours of 
credit (including master's level work and up to 9 transfer 
credits); dissertation (including approval of proposal, comple- 
tion, defense of dissertation). 

Master of Education entrance requirements: Accept able scores 
on Miller's Analogies Test. 

Doctorate in Adult Education entrance requirements: Ac- 
ceptable scores on Miller's Analogies Test or Graduate Record 
Examination. Completion ot residency requirements. Three 
pt vsit i ve letters t >t rco unmendat u >n . Financ ial assistance is a vari- 
able m limited forms through graduate assist ant ships and leach- 
ing associate ships tor masters and doctoral programs. 

Widener University 

Master of Education in Adult Education 
Center for Education 
One University Place, Chester, PA 1901 1 
Contact: IV Patricia A. Lawler, (215) 499-4252 

Adult education can be found in a variety of settings: 
corporations, colleges and universities, community organiza- 
tions, adult basic education, health care institutions. The mas- 
ters program at Widener University otters a flexible program of 
study to meet the needs of practitioners and future practitioners 
in this diverse and growing field. The core curriculum provides 
a foundation in theory and research. An academic advisor is 
assigned to each student to assist in the selection of elect ives. 
With these elect ives st udents may customize their program to f it 
their occupational experiences and goals. An independent 
study project completes the program, providingpractic.il appli- 
cation of the student's knowledge. The program is part-lime 
with evening and late-afternoon classes. The Widener campus 
is convenient to Rts. 95 and 476, with easy access and parking. 
Program requirements: M.Ed., V credits. 15 core courses, 12 
elective courses and an independent study project. 
Entrayice requirements: A bachelor's degree from a regionally 
accredited institution of higher education is a prerequisite for 
admission to graduate study. Prospective students should submit 
an application along with otfictal transcripts from all previous 
graduate and undergraduate programs and two letters of recom- 
mendation from colleagues, supervisors, or college professors. 
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The Graduate Admissions Committee meets muni lily during 
the academic year, and each .student is considered when the 
application is complete. 

The following two out-of-state programs are included he* 
cause Pennsylvania adult educators have participated in them 
and found them attractive alternatives. For details, contact the 
institutions directly. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

The Adult Education Quided Independent Study Doctoral 

Program (AEQ1S) 

Adult and Continuing Education 

Department of Higher and Adult Education 

Box 50, 525 W 120th St., New York, NY 10027 

Contact: Dr. Victoria Marsick, (212) 678-3760, 

Nova University 

Doctor of Education in Adult Education 

Programs for Higher Education 
Center for the Advancement of Education 
3301 College Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33314 
Contact: Dr. Ross E. Morcton, Director, (800) 54 1 -6682, exten- 
sion 7^80, or (305) 475-7*80** 

— Sherry Rcycc 

PAACE: Pennsylvania 
Association for Aduif 
Continuing Education 



T 



he mission of the Pennsylvania Association tor 
Adult Continuing Education (PAACE) is to h.tvc 
the needs of adult learners through ha sic and higher 
education. The organization's mem hers are teach- 
ers, professors, tutors, administrators, counselors, 
students, librarians, and volunteers. They work in a variety of 
settings in the basic and higher education arenas. The common 
bond is working with and for the adult learner. 

PAACE is governed by a F3oard of Directors comprised of 
elected officers and representatives of ihe eastern, central, and 
western portions of the Commonwealth; advisory members; and 
representatives of the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Any individual who has been a PAACE member for al least one 
year is qualified to hold any office in the association. PAACE is 
affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion for Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion (AAACE). 

The goals of PAACE are to: 
1 ) unite the pro- 
fession, 2) advo- 
cate adult and 
continuing edu- 
cation, share 
information 

with each other and the public we serve, and 4) share informa- 
tion about adult and continuing education with the member- 




^| PAACE 



ship, general public, and legislature, including the Midwinter 
Conference, the PAACE Newsletter, The P,\ACE journal of 
Ufeltmg Learning. The Membership Directory, and awards to 
outstanding students and educators. 

Special-interest sections 

P A ACE's special' interest sect ions enable members with com- 
mon interests to join together to strengthen and promote those 
interests. Because these sections are an important part of PAACE, 
the Midwinter Conference program includes sessions reflecting 
the activities and concerns of the groups. The specific special- 
interest sections in which you may want to participate arc listed 
on the membership application. For administrative purposes 
they arc divided into the following four sections: Adult Basic 
Education/GEP, including corrections, special needs, business 
and industry and armed services/veterans; Higher Education, 
including non-credit and continuing education; Literacy/TLC 
(see below); and English as a Second Language (ESL). 

Membership categories 

PAACE offers the following membership categories: 

■ Individual — $20/year 

■ Organizat ion a I — $4C/year 

■ Student— $10/year 

■ Associate — $5/year 

■ Life Membership — $150. 

For additional information or a membership application, 
write to PAACE, P.O. Box 3796, Harrishurg, PA 17105.** 

— -Joan Y. Lcopoll 



TLC: Tutors of Literacy in 
the Commonwealth 



■ stablished as a special interest sect it mi of PAACE, 
BHBES Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth (TLC) is 
Pennsylvania's organization of adult literacy pro- 
^^^^ vidcrs. Member literacy organizations share the 
^^^^^J mission of providing onc-on-one or small-group 
basic literacy instruction through trained volunteer tutors to 
adult residents of Pennsylvania who lack basic reading and 
wit ins skills. Although the organization's name includes the 
word tutors, its support network extends to program administra- 
tors and adult new readers as well as volunteer tutors, who arc the 
heart of the organization. 

TLCs purposes are to strengthen alternative approaches to 
teaching basic literacy skills to adults; to coordinate services for 
mutual assistance; to enlist the services of individuals active or 
interested in adult basic education; to initiate support and 
evaluate appropriate legislation; to promote the development of 
desirable additional basic education services; to disseminate 
information; and toprov tdc continuity of purpose and effort m 
liter. icy movement in the Commonwealth. 

TLCs member organizations provide mutual program and 
administrative support. Monies appropriated by Act 14^. the 
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Stare Adult Literacy Crant, enabled TLC to upgrade and 
.strengthen that support. Regional Tnuning Consultants survey 
programs annually about specific local needs, then consult, 
train, or broker services to meet those needs. As a result, local 
tutor training autonomy has been extended to more programs 
and presenters have been nude available for in-servicing on 
requested topics. Also Regional Training Coordinators counsel 
tledgling or reorganizing programs. New Reader Representatives 
have networked with student support groups on a regional basis 
and have represented Pennsylvania at the National Adult 
Literacy Congress in Wellington, IX J. TLC publishes a quar- 
terly newsletter, The Literacy C.omiectum. In addition, TLC has 
sponsored the biennial Northeast Regional Adult Literacy 
Conference- since 1987. 

TLC's goals are to continue to meer the needs of local 
programs as they emerge and change; to bring the adult new- 
reader to rull participation at all program and management 
levels; and to be a clear voice lor provider* ot volunteer literacy 
services. TLC invites volunteer-based ARE/CED/ESL/Litcracy 
providers to participate in its organization and its mutual support.** 

— Sherry C. S/vncer 



The American Association 
for Adult and Continuing 
Education (AAACE) 



T 



he mission ot The American Associate >n lor Adult 
and Continuing Education (AAACE) is to "pro- 
mote adult learning bv 1 1 providing leadership in 
unifying individual adult cducaiu m pract il u mcrs; 2 ) 
fostering the development and sharing of informa- 
tion, theory, research, and best practices M promoting pn Ses- 
sional identity and growih;and4)advoc.uingpolicy initiatives." 

AAACE publishes Adult Lwmme. a practical magazine tor 
professional adult educators; AJuli Education QiLincrly, a jour- 
nal ot research and theory; Online, the AAACE bimonthly 
newsletter on current events, legislation, and lunding in adult 
education; and resource publications on current issues. The 
association sponsors an annual national conference as well as 
regional thematic and affiliate conferences, represents adult 
education interests at all levels ot government, and sponsors 
travel opportunities and discount services to members. 

Special program interests 

AAACE'sspecial interest groups include, but are not limited 
to, the following: 1) Adult Competency Education and Com- 
mission on Adult Education; 2) Correctional Inst itutions. Edu- 




cational Media ck Technology, Library Services, Home and 
Family Living; 1) Business &. Industry, Continuing Professional 
Education, Vocational <St Career Education; 4) Aging, Justice, 
Adult Learners with Disabilities, Women's Issues; 5) State 
Directors of Adult Education and Community Education; 6) 
Adult Psychology, Commission of Professors of Adult Educa- 
tion, Students in Adult Education. 

Membership categories 

AAACE offers the following membership categories: 

■ Benefactor— $199-1 000+ 
Wi Professional— 5105/year 

R Sustaining or Student — 57Vyear 

■ Part-time teacher — S^S/year 

■ Retiree — $25/vear 

■ Institutional — dues depend on starf size 

For further information, contact the American Association 
for Adult and Continuing Education, 2101 Wilson Blvd.. Suite 
-925, Arlington, VA 22201, (705) 522-22 H» 

— Donicle D. Planner? 

The GEE) Testing Service of 
the American Council on 
Education (GEDTS) 



T 



he CEP Testing Service in Washington, l^C, deveb 
ops and distributes the CED Tests (Tests of General 
Educational IVvelopment). Originally developed by 
the Americ.in Council on Education in 1942 for 
returning World War II servicemen, the tests give 
a Jul ts who did not graduate from high school a chance to get a high 
school diploma, making them qualified tor college enrollment, 
training programs, and job advancement. For Mime the reward is 
the satisfaction of attaining a lifelong goal. The tests, which last 
seven hours and ^5 minutes, are given in five areas — writing skills, 
social studies, science, literature and the arts, and mathematics 
Candidates must compose an essay ;i> 
pan of'the Writing Skills Test. In Penn- 
sylvania, this portion is scored by the 
CED Testing Service's Essay Scoring 
Service in Washington, PC. 

The CEP Tests focus n >t tin facts 
and definitions, but rather on the knowl 
edge and problem-solving skills gained from daily experiences 
and the information tine learns in a lifetime. People may prepare 
tor the tests by reading self -study hooks, watching programs on 
public television stations and cable channels, or participating in 
the classes offered in most communities. 

The CED program is jointly administered through the Penn- 
sylvania iVpnrtmcnt of Education. Nearly 27,000 Pcnnsylva- 
mans uxik the CED Tests in 1991, with more than 18,000 
achieving scores that earned t hem a Commonwealth Secondary 
School Diploma. 

The CED Testing Sen, 1 ice publishes a bimonthly newsletter, 
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GED Items, which is read by more than 20,000 adult educators 
nationwide. A toll-free hotline, 1-800-62-MY-GED, provides 
information about the program to English- and Spanish-sneaking 
callers. For more information, contact the (JED Testing Service, 
One DuPont Circle NW, Suite 20, Washington, IXJ 20036-1 \9\ 
(202) 939-9490?*- 

— Jean 1 1. Loue 

National Center on Adult 
Literacy (NCAL) 

hcNat tonal Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) at the 
University of ' Pen nsy I van ia, established in Nox'cmher 
1990, fcKuscs on three basic goals: to enhance the 
knowledge base on adult litcracv, to improve the 
. quality of research and development in the field, and 
to ensure a .strong, two-way relationship between research anil 
practice. Three main program areas continue NCAL'sappn vach 
to achieving its first goal: participation and service delivery, 
learning and instruction, and impact and policy. 

Parr of NCAL's research strategy toward the second goal is to 
form partnerships with organizations, agencies, and individuals 
who do research in adult literacy and related areas and who 
collaborate in joint research and development projects with the 
Center, Among NCAL's partners are major federally funded 
research and development lalwatories, univcrsiry-bascd re- 
searchers, independent research and policy organizations, ser- 
vice delivery organizations, and community organizations tor 
research and development. 

The third major goal of NCAL is to ensure a working, two- 
way link between practitioners and researchers. 

A variety of new technologies represent potential assistance 
for the delivery and management of literacy instruction. The 
Center is exploring the use of technology for adult education in 
those areas where major advantages might be realized. Through 
the' newly created Literacy Technology Laboratory (LTL), 
NCAL is exploring a range of uses for technology in the total 
scope of adult literacy activities, including new instructional 
methods, online assessment, management information systems, 
and dissemination. 

For more information com act NCAL, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104-3111. 
(21 5} 898-2100. Fax: (2 IS) 898-9804-*- 

— Sizndra K. Sfviuirt 

International Reading 
Association (IRA) 



he goals of the International Reading Association 
for us 9 },000 members are "to improve the quality of 
reading instruction through the study oi the reading 
process and teaching techniques; to serve as a clear- 
inghouse for the dissemination of reading research 



through conferences, journals, and other publications; to in- 
crease literacy levels worldwide; and to actively encourage the 
lifetime reading habit." 

The Literacy Committee focuses on projects related to basic 
education for adults, A special-interest group (SlG) on adult 
literacy, which has grown to several hundred members, pub- 
lishes a regular newsletter for its membership and plans a 
program presentation at the annual conference. Regional con- 
ferences arc also held periodically. 

The journal of Reading is an excellent profession.il resource tor 
adult educators since it usually includes one or more articles 
related to adult basic education each month. All IRA members 
receive Reading Today, a bimonthly newsletter with news and 
feature articles of general interest. IRA also has over ISO 
publications in print on reading and related topics, including 
some related to adult literacy, 

IRA operates a Washington, IX", office for purposes of infor- 
mal ion and advcxiacy related to literacy. Membership information 
may be obtained by calling 1 -800-628-8508, ext. 49* 

— Eunice N. Askov 

Keystone State 

Reading Association (KSRA) 



T 



he Keystone State Reading Association is a state- 
wide organization in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania comprised of individuals who are interested 
in reading instruction, literacy development, and 
the encouragement of lifelong read inghabits, KSRA 
is the state affiliate of the International Reading Association, a 
worldwide organization with over 93,000 members. 

KSRA has over 4,500 members in seven regions throughout the 
Commonwealth. KSRA members arc united in their dedication and 
commitment to reading in Pennsylvania. Member?, include class- 
room teachers, college professors, reading special ists, parents, adult 
educators, college students, and school administrators. 

Individuals may choose from three types of membership 
plans. Local council membership is available if there is a reading 
council in the particular geographical area. Special Intcrcsr 
Council (SIC) membership unites members across the state who 
share an interest in a specific area within the field of reading. At- 
large membership is available to individuals who do not have 
local councils available or who do not choose to participate in 



special interest counc 



lis 



Benefits of belonging to KSRA are many: receiving four 
issues of the organization's newsletter, Keystone Reader; partici- 
pation in professional organizations; becoming and/or remain- 
ing aware of literacy issues; participation in the annual state 
reading conference at reduced registration fees; attendance at 
state and/or local council meetings; and hearing expert speakers, 
to name a few. 

For membership intonn.u ton, contact 1 lenry W. Palmeter, 
Lampeter-Strasburg School District, PO Box 428, Lampeter, 
PA 17517." 

— Had V. lurveski 
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The administrator's 
essential bookshelf 

fhc administrator ol an adult basic and literacy 
education program should consider developing a 
hookshclf< >f "key "trade" literature. The bibliography 
which follows includes stale-developed resources, 
various joi irnals and newslei t ers, and standard te \ K 

General references 

These referencesarereadilvavailahle either tn^in the AdvancF. 
Literacy Resources Center and Clearinghouse (cited below as 
AdvancE) or from normal distribution channels of the Bureau 
of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (cited as ABLE Bureau). 
AdvancE usually maintains mult iple copies of documents mailed 
bv the Bureau. 

Adult Basic Education Programs in the Commcmivealth of 
Pennsylvania: Evaluation Report. Pennsylvania Department 
of Education. Annual. (ABLE Bureau) 

Adult Education Act, P.L. 9 1-2 JO, and the National Literacy 
Act of 1991 (P.L. 102-7 J). Federal Adult Education Act and 
Amendment. (Advance) 

Adult Education State Plan. Quadrennial. Revised by Section 
IV, "Indicators of Program Quality" 1992: the set of quality 
indicators to be used by ABLE providers in Pennsylvania as of 
July 199V (ABLE Bureau and AdvancE) 

Adult Education 353 Special Projects: Project Abstracts. 
Annual. (AdvancE) 

Adult Literacy Act of 1986 (Act 143). Pennsylvania source of 
state funding for literacy programs. (AdvancE) 

Quidelinesfor 322 Regular Programs and 3 5.3 Special Projects . 
(Guidelines arc updated/changed annually and arc "blanket" 
mailed to all providers. Each issue should Ix: compared to the 
previous issue to verify changes in application procedures anil 
grant administration of projects. (ABLE Bureau and AdvancE) 

Periodicals 

BCEL Newsletter. Newsletter on workplace/workforce literacy 
issues. Free but donations to B( "EL accepted. Business Council 
for Effective Literacy, 1 221 Avcnueofthe Americas, 15th Floor, 

O 
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New York, New York 10020. (212) 5 12-24 15 or 2412. 

FOCUS: A staff development bulletin describing exemplary 
153 projects. Free. FOCUS Publications, 1938 Crooked Oak 
Drive, Lancaster, PA 17601. (717) 569-1663. 

QED Items. Newsletter of latest developments in the Tests of 
General Educational Development and adult literacy topics. 
Free. GEO Testing Service, American Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 20, Washington, DC 20036-1193. 
(202)939-9490. 

PAACENeu* and PAACE Journal of Lifelong Learning. Free 
with membership in the Pennsylvania Association for Adult 
Continuing Education. PAACE, Box 3796, Harrisburg, PA 
17105-3796. 

Report on Literacy Programs. Expensive (12 months: $228), 
bur could be circulated among several providers for very current 
national news, organization, and grant information. Business 
Publishers, Inc.. 95 1 Pershing Drive, Silver Spring, MD 20910- 
9973, L800-BPI-0122. 

TESOL Quarterly. TESOL members' professional journal on 
current topics in teaching English as a Second Language. 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1600 
Cameron Street, Suite 300, Alexandria, VA 22314- 

What's the Buzz? Pennsylvania's Adult Basic Education 
Dissemination 'Newsletter. Free. David W. Fluke, Ed., Adult 
Education Linkage Sen-ices, Box 214, Troy, PA 16947. 

Texts 

The list of texts is based substantially on the ABLE Sampler: 
A Professional Y>evelo\rment Quide for Adult Literacy Practi- 
tioners , produced by IV. Sherry Royce, 1991 . Secure a copy of 
that Uxik for more detail on the listings here as well as informa- 
tion on addit ional Kxiks. Texts described below are available on 
loan through AdvancE. Of course, The Pennsylvania Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education Handbook for Program Admin- 
istrators is essential to your collection as well. 

Adult ESL Literacy: State of the Art. Agutrre International, 
1992. Available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice, 7420 Fnllerton Road, Suite 1 1 0, Springfield, VA 221 53. 1 - 
800-443-ERIC 

This is a literature review which provides an overview of key 
issues as they are reflected in the literature. Inquire also about 
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other 1992 ESL studies by Aguirrc International. 

Essential Volunteer Management. S. McCurley and R. Lynch. \ 1 
Systems and Heritage Arts Publishing, I Owners Grove, IL, 1989. 

A companion rxxik to 101 Ideas for Volunteer Programs, 
this workhtxik is a compilation of numerous suggestions about 
volunteer management. Includes job descriptions, recruitment, 
environment, terminating a volunteer's relationship, and start 
support. Ample white space for notes. 

Handbook of Adult and Continuing Education. S.R. Merriam 
& P.M. Cunningham. Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, CA, 1990. 

Collection of 48 chapters by 69 authors on: Adult Education as a 
Field of Professional Practice, Adult Learners and the Educational 
Process, Major Providers of Educational Pro.tT.ims for Adults, and 
Adult Education Program Areas and Special Clienteles. 

Leadership for Literacy. Forrest P. Chisman. Jossey-Rass, San 
Francisco, CA, 1990. 

A straightforward appraisal of the status ot adult literacy, 
challenging practitioners to carefully examine current practice. 
Makes a strong case for improvement in ABE planning, evalu- 
ation, and support at all levels. 

Literacy at Work: The Workbook for Program Developers. 
Joric W. Philippi. Simon and Schuster Workplace Resources, 
New York, NY, 1991, 1-800^9^7042. 

The Workbook provides detailed information on how to 
develop and use the "functional context" approach to imple- 
ment workplace literacy programs. It otters a logical, stop- by - 
step process tor developing each aspect of a workplace literacy 
program with a unique interactive format. Each chapter con- 
tains exercises to help users practice the techniques presented. 

Marketing Workbook for Nonprofit Organizations. Gary J. 
Stem. Amherst H. Wilder, Inc., St. Paul, MN 1990. 

Easy- reading, three-cok>r workKx)k of sequential steps to 
promoting your organization through a marketing plan. Plan 
includes positioning your organ izatu in, conducting a marketing 
audit, conveying an image. M an v tips and resources included. 

Model Indicators of Program Quality for Adult Education 
Programs- Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Department of Education, July 1992. Order single, free copy 
from the Division of Adult Education and Literacy Clearing- 
house, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Washington, IX: 20202- 
7240, Oder A-42. 

This publication provides a set of eight indicators of program 
quality which has been used by Pennsylvania (see General 
References above and article on page 28) to develop its indica- 
tors of quality as required under the National Literacy Act of 
1992. Indicators include standards and performance objectives. 

Serving Culturally Di\>erse Populatioiv;. J. Ross-Clordon, LCI. 
Martin, and D.B. Bnsccx.\ Eds. J<^sey-Bass, San Franc Lscci,CA, 1990- 
Facts and theories on the participation in adult education by 
various cultural groups, as well as chapters on adult literacy, 
higher education, cultural issues in the workplace, self-reliance 
initiatives, parent education, community education, and popu- 
lar education.^ 

— Cheryl Hanrum and Sherry Rcn/ce 



ABLE»— -it's a date! 

'Pennsylvania's adult education newsletter, What's the 
B izz?, listed 93 different events (conferences, workshops, 
du 2 dates for proposals, etc. ) last year. This means each of 
us must pick and choose carefully those events which take 
us away from our programs and attempt to select those 
events which will contribute the most to our professional 
de velopmen t . Many of us find the Fall Workshops and the 
Midwinter Conference meet our needs best, while others 
find real inspiration in listening to a nationally renowned 
adult educator present new ideas on the national level. 

The high point of the fall season is the series of ABLE 
Fall Workshops offered regionally. Usually scheduled for 
late October and/or early November, the Fall Workshops 
offer concurrent presentations by ten to 15 ABLE practi' 
tioners with morning sessions being repeated in the 
afternoon, enabling you to attend two different presenta- 
tions. Expenses for workshop attendance may be covered 
by your local program budget and usually coffee and 
donuts and lunch are served courtesy of the publishers 
who exhibit at the workshops. Workshops are held at four 
to seven sites throughout the state. 

The AAACE National Conference is usually held 
during the first week of November. In 1993 it is in Dallas, 
Texas, November 17^20. 

ThePenn*Ohio Adult Education Conference is held 
in the last half of November. Location alternates between 
states; the 1 993 will he in western Pennsylvania. A sim ilar 
Penn-New Jersey Adult Education Conference is held 
sometime in January, and dates for a new Mason^Dixon 
Adult Education Conference (Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land) will be announced. 

Early February sees the statewide Adult Education Mid' 
winter Conference, sponsored jointly by the Pennsylvania 
Association for Adult Continuing Education (PAACE) and 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education. The 1994 
Conference is slated to be held in Hershey. 

The COABE National Conference is usually in early 
April, and Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) alternates its 
biannual national conference with a Northeastern Re^ 
gional conference such as that held in Pittsburgh in 1993 . 

Other important dates include National and Interna^ 
tional Literacy Days, National Library Week, Newspa- 
pers in Education Week, etc., along with meetings of 
statewide Adult Basic and Literacy Education groupssuch 
as Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth (TLC), the 
Keystone State Reading Association (KSRA), theCor- 
rections Education Association, etc. 

When do all of these meet ? Read The Buzz. We try to give 
readers at least a two-month lead on irnportant ABLE events 
and always feature an'lt'saDate!" column. To be includedon 
the mailing list write to Box 214, Troy, PA 16947.** 

— David W. Fluke 
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Publishers of 
adult education 
curriculum resource 



T 




he following chart Ik., publishers who oticr .1 Jul r 
education instructional materials. BASIC = lev els 
0-3; ESL = English as a Second Linizua«c; ABE = 
levels 4-S; CBAE = o Miipetcncy-Ki.se J materials in 
consumer economics, employahility, government 
and law, community resources, and health and safety; GED 
includes pre-OEO and GED S- 1 2 materials; CAI = computer- 
assisted instruction in various suhiect areas. This lisr is updated 
from that which appeared in The Pennsylvania Adult Basic and 
Lv.eracy Education Staff Handbook. 19^2 Edition, based on a new 
survey of the publishers incarlv 1993. Contact the publishers or 
AdvancE tor eatal 



COMPANY 

Addison- Weslev Pub. Co. 
Route 1 28 
Reading, MA 01 K67 
800-447-2226 or (617) 944-3700 

Albany Educational TV 
27 Western Ave. 
Albanv, NY 12203 
(518)465-4741 

Anisco School Pub. 
3 1 5 Huds m St. 
New York. NY 10013 
(212) 675-7000 

Aquarius Instructional 
(see Phillip Rov) 

Barton's 

250 Wireless Blvd. 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 
800-645-3476 or (516) 434- 3 311 

Career Publishing. Inc. 
P.O. Box 5486 
Orange, CA 92667 
800-854-4014 

Conduit/University of Iowa 
Oakdale Campus 
Iowa City, 1A 52242-5000 
800-365-9774 or (319) 335-4100 

Contemporary Books 
180 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60601 
800-621-1918 or (312) 782-3987 



ht.itt-dc\vk»piiiciit .md j 

prom* >iiona) videos tor ! 

adult edueattt 11 . not ' 

"indent m.iten.ds) [ 

. • ■ ! i I 



! \ 



I 



also offers accompanying video programs 

CAI only for GED preparation 

"all subject areas" 
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Continental Press j 

520 E. Bainbridge St. ! 

Elizabethtown, PA 17022-2299 ! 

800-233-0759 or (717) 367-1836 ; 

Davidson & Assoc., Inc. j 
19840 Pioneer Ave. 

Torrance, CA 90503 j 
800-545-7677 or (310) 793-0601 

Dominie Press, Inc. 

5945 Pacific Center Blvd., Suite 505 ! 

San Diego, C A 92121 j 

800-232-4570 ; 

EDL 

P.O. Box 210726 

Columbia, SC 29221 \ 
800-227-1606 j 

Educational Activities, Inc. ■ 
P.O. Box 392 

Freeport, NY 1 1 520 j 

800-645-3739 j 

Educational Design, Inc. 

47 West 1 3th Street 

New York, NY 10011 I 

(212) 255-7900 

Educational Press 

1 1 1 Kane St. 1 

Baltimore, MD 21234 ; 
800-638-6470 

Educators Publishing Service, Inc. | 

75 Moulton Street i 

Cambridge, MA 02 1 38- 1 1 04 ; 

800-225-5750 . 

Fearon/Janus/Quercus ] 
500 Harbor Blvd. j 
Belmont, CA 94002 (scheduled tu moie ! 
m inch CjL/v. Muu , Summer ''^) I 

800-877-4283 I 

1 

Glazebrook and Associates ] 
P.O. Box 812 j 
Frankfort, KY 40602-0812 ! 
800-633-6625 

Globe Book Company | 
Simon & Schuster I 
240 Frisch Court ; 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
(201) 592-2000 

Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich 
The Psychological Corporation 
555 Academic Court 
San Antonio, TX 78204-0952 
800-634-0424 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
One Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 725*5000 

Institute for the Study of Adult Lit. 
The Pennsylvania State University 
204 Calder Way, Suite 209 
University Park, PA 16801-4756 
(814) 863-3777 



i ! 
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Instructional/Commununications 

Technology', Inc. (I/CT) 
10 Stepar Place 

Huntington Station, NY 1 1746 
800*CALL*ICT 

Jamestown Publishers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 9 168 
Providence, RI 02940 
800*USA*READ 

KET, The Kentucky Network 
560 Cooper Drive 
Lexington, KY 40502*2200 
800*354*9067 

Krell Software Corp. 
Flowerfieid Bldg. #7, Suite ID 
St. James, NY 11780*1502 
800*245*7355 or (516) 584-7900 

Lakeshore Learning Materials 
2695 E. Dominguez St. 
P.O. Box 6261 
Carson, CA 90749 
800*421*5354 

Learning Disabilities Resources 

P.O. Box 716 

Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 

(215) 525*8336 or 800*869*8336 

Learning Resources Inc. 
420 N.W. Fifth Street, 1*B 
Evansville, IN 47702*0209 
800*500*2020 or (812) 426*6377 

Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 
5795 Widewaters Parkway 
Syracuse, NY 13214 
(315)445*8000 

Longman Publishing Group 
10 Bank St. 

White Plains, NY 10606*1951 
800*447*2226 or (914) 993*5000 

McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

ESL Department 

1750 S. Brentwood, SuiK ^80 

St. Louis, MO 63 144 

800^624*7294 

MECC 

6160 Summit Drive North 
Minneapolis, MN 55430*4003 
800*685*MECC, x640 
or (612) 569*1500 

Media Materials, Inc. 
(see Educational Press) 

Milliken Publishing Co. 
1100 Research Bl- d. 
St. Louis, MO 63132 
800*325*4136 



v also offers accompanying video programs 

* CA1 only for GED preparation 

1 "all subject areas" 



New Readers Press 
Box 888 

Syracuse, NY 13210*0888 
800*448*8878 or (315) 422*9121 

Phoenix Learning Resources 
2345 Chaffee Rd. 
St. Louis, MO 63146 
800*221*1274 

Regents/Prentice Hall 
Simon & Schuster Education Group 
113 Sylvan Ave., Route 9W 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 
(201) 592*2000 

Phillip Roy 
P.O. Box 130 

Indian Rocks Beach, FL 34635 
800*338*2644 or (813) 593*2700 

ScottForesman 
Lifelong Learning Division 
1900 East Lake Ave. 
Glenview, IL 60025 
(708) 729-3000 

South*\Vestern Publishing Co. 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45227*9985 
800*543*0487 or (513) 271*881 1 

Steck* Vaughn Company 
P.O, Box 26015 
Austin, TX 78755 
800*531-5015 or (512) 343*8227 

Sunburst Communications 

(see Wings for Learning/Sunburst) 

Sundance Publishers 
Newtown Rd., P.O. Box 1326 
Littleton, MA 01460 
800-343*8204 

J. Weston Walsh, Publisher 

5101 Madison Road 

321 VallevSt., P.O. Box 658 

Portland, ME 04104*0658 

800*341*6094 

Wings for Learning/Sunburst 
P.O. Box 660002 
Scotts Valley, CA 95067 
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GED Testing Centers in Pennsylvania 

For more information, call PDE at (7 1 7) 787-6747. 



No. 


County 


Location 


Address 


Citv 


Director 


Phone No. 


0255 


Ad 3ms 


Lincoln iu xz 


□meruecK rtu. f oox ru 


U.uj n vfnrA DA i 71CA 

new uxiora, rA xioou 


Dhllln MnnloHh 

i nmp monieiin 


f717. fiOfi /Ifij C 
(ill) Da'HtDID 


flA 7fl 
U*t fU 


Allegheny 


rvic r\eesporr or. n.o. 


1 QCfi CMan DirLf OK/H 

isou baen rarK tsiva. 


Upl/aacnrirl PA 1 C1 TO 


Dennis Kuremsky 


fA1*5. CRd.?fi^(l 


UOOU 


Allegheny 


Cunnelley Tech. & Adult Ctr. 


H CA1 Dnrlfnrrl A via 

loui oearora Ave. 


rittsDurgn, rA io/io 


Airrea rdscetii 


r ai o\ I'lH-iT/m 

\*+±.sC) OOO'OfHU 


UO**U 


Allegheny 


riorin nlMS n.o. 


CO DnnpiAF>tAl 

oj nocnesier rto. 


Plttchnrcfh DA 1 CIOQ 

nixbuurgn, rA loz^y 


Ernest Froess 


\**±.sC} oOrlHOO 


u*>ou 


A r met rnnd 

Ainisirong 


Armstrong School Dlst. 


A1 n KA^In Ct A rim DIHc* 

**iu rviain ot., Aam. oiag. 


r_.j Ait u OA 1 CTJC 

rora ^ity, "a xbzzb 


John Moore 


\ t +l.si) f DO~ll31 


UtJUU 


Beaver 


Comm. Coll. of Beaver Co. 


College Dr. 


UnniAi DA 4 CA£1 

Monaca, pa loObi 


rran niitinger 


7 7 CO CC 1 vine 




Bedford 


runpnf) A rr\ r, Cr LJ C 

bverert Area or. n.o. 


North River Lane 


CunrnH PA 1 CCQ7 

bvereit, r a idso / 


rranK onaner 


tr\"\&\ fi*;o oi 1 d voin 


UDOU 


Berks 


Reading Area Comm. Coll. 


xu o. oecono ot. 


rveaoing, rA lsouo 


DIaIap 1/ Millar 

pieier v. miner 


(«>XDj ♦> • A - ♦ i aI, aaoU 


uuzu 


Blair 


Aiioona oemor n.o. 


C*h Alo 1?, i c*u Ct 

Din Ave. & loin ot. 


Altnnna DA ICCflO 

Aiioona, rA lbbu^ 


Ronald McGowan 


IOX4J SHD-OZlO 


U i ou 


Bradford 


Towanda Area H.o. 


nign ocnooi ur. 


TnuianHa DA 1QC1/1Q 

lowanoa. rA iocH-o 


Seth B. Johnson 




uoou 


Bradford 


wyaiusinj.* vauey jr./or. n.o. 


RD 2 


UUuoliiclnri PA 1 QQM 

wyaiusing, rA xoooo 


oetn d. jonnsion 


•717\ 7AC.1 AQI3 
(ill) r •♦D-l*taO 


neon 
UDOU 


Bucks 


Bucks Co. Comm. Coll. 


Swamp Rd. 


ncewiown, r a xoiT^tu 


Madeline Kufnagle 






Bucks 


Upper Bucks Co. AVTS 


jiid Hiuge Ha. 


DnpU-ltln PA 1 OQ/1/t 

rerxasie, rA loy^t^t 


Joan Malonowski 


'91C' 7QIL9Q1 1 


0780 


Bucks 


wm. Tennent H.o. 


Street & Newtown Rds. 


U/'.FmlnfTAF PA 10Q7/1 

Warminster, pa 1oo74 


William Tomiinson 


(si±0) 'VtJ.-O^OU 


uuou 


Butler 


Di.*trpr Hrrsr. Cm VI C 

Butler Area or. n.o. 


loo New uastie ho. 


Dirtlnr PA ICfini 

outier. rA louui 


Robert Kennedy 


/A1 *?. 9R7-Q79f *9^fi 
^i+X^J J>Oi*y>ia1 i aZ3D 


0350 


Cambria 


Meadowvale Annex 


220 Messenger St. 


Johnstown, pa loou^ 


Samuel Speranza 


(014' DOiJ-DD^U 


0210 


Cameron 


Cameron County H.S. 


Woodland Ave. 


Emporium, PA 15834 


onaron v. maiizia 


/Qi/]i /J. QCQ 77 A 
\0±.1) 4 WD-«3i f*t 


0340 


Carbon 


Carbon Co. Area Vo-Tech 


13th St. 


Jim Thorpe, pa xo229 


Jeanne D. Stemler 


/71 7\ QOC "JCflo 


0030 


Centre 


Beiieronte Area or. H.o. 


b. BIShop ot. 


DaIIa^aaIa OA 

Belletonte, PA lbo2o 


Alan Crafts 


ifHA\ *accyia*a*a 


0125 


Chester 


Chester Co. Job Dev. Ctr. 


150 James Hance Court 


Exton, PA 19341 


Barry SIpes 


(215) DZ4-OU14 


0722 


Clarion 


uiarlon to. AVTo 


HU si, BOX 137b 


C kpf nn AnntllA OA H .— O *" /I 

cvnip pen vine, pa Id^o** 


Barbara Wltkowskl 


/Qi/1\ nog **icn 


0110 


Clearfield 


Clearfield Sr. H.S. 


RD 1, P.O. BOX 910 


Cleartletd, PA loooO 


John nimes 


/Q1/1^ 7CCO/lft1 
fDO-Z*tUl 


0420 


Clinton 


lock Haven H.o. 


w. unurcn ot. 


1 aaL. Uiiinn OA 4 77/1C 

lock naven, rA ii i4a 


Michael S. Rendos 


/717. 7dfl CCQO 
(fj.fj I'KrDDSA, 


0480 


Crawford 


Crawford Co. AVTS 


obO Thurston Rd. 


rVieadvine, PA lb335 


iimotny Rankin 


(Ol*tJ fZ'r-OU^ 


00 70 


Cumberland 


Carlisle Area Sch. Dlst. 


Tin ijf ra_-,-» C* 

w. Penn ot. 


Aorllcla D4 17(111 


J. Wesley James 




0720 


Cumberland 


Shlppensburg Area H.S. 


RD 4 


Chl nnnncKurrt DA 1 70C7 

onippensuurg, rA lusi 


1 Inurl Uatlar 

Lioyu neiier 


/71 7. C**fl.111ll 
\l ±.1) Oo U JLJLLo 


0280 


Dauphin 


ULw A ^ f\ — A_|t 

Hug. Area L-omm. con. 


3300 Cameron St. Rd. 


narnsDurgt pa j./j_lu 


LUIttln VXJrs.rs.Ar- 

wiuie woods 


/71 7\ 7 Q rv. O /l Q n 
[ill] (OU Z fC5 U 


uzoo 


Dauphin 


Penn State Harrlsburg 


iuiu rt. /in oi. 


Uarrkhurd DA 1 71 no 

narnsuUfg, pa lriuz 


bveiyn FviuVridy 


/71 7\ 77*5.^p^<lfi 
[lllj If «. O DUU 


UZsU 


Dauphin 


Dept. of Education 


ooo lYiarKei ot. 


Uorrtchuro' DA 1719RJMH 

narnsDurg, pa iiixtK'j/o 


P h o f 1 n f UnlkpnnL/ 

i^nanes no.DrooH 


/71 7> 7Sl7-fi7A7 
( 111 J §Ot'V§**§ 


0090 


Delaware 


Chester upland och Dlst. 


5U1 w. atn ot. 


unester, pa isuio 


oniney poik 


1*51 AJL7 "3fifi7 
(ZlDj *Hl-oDDl 


U43U 


Delaware 


Delaware Co. Comm. Coll. 


n*n n CO o UnHI'i I Inn OA 

Hie. zoz oi lYieaia une no. 


Mnrllo DA 1 Q<\C3 

lYieaia, pa xjuxjo 


una a Long 


[aIDJ ODStDjaa 


UDOU 


LI K 


Rldgway Area Cent. School 


ouu denier oi. 


rfiugwdy, rA loooi 


Cr on/^lc ClmrsA IrtAttl 

rrdn%.is> urdnQinem 


/ftldl 77fi-fiQ^d 


0220 


Erie 


ocnooi uist. or brie 


Ian reacn ot. 


Prla PA 1 R Rni 

brie, rA iosui 


Rosetta Manus 


( 01*t J Ot 1*9 


0775 


Fayette 


Adult Learning Center 


O "3 A __Mnllp^.pltln C* 

^o Lonneiisviiie ot. 


1 Inlnntntun PA 1 tLAf\*t 

uniontown, pa io*tui 


Robert Headlee 




no 1 Pi 
UOIU 


Franklin 


Waynesboro Area Sr. H.S. 


b. oecono ot. 


UUa unncKnrn PA 1 

waynesoorOf pa i/zoo 


wniiam TTiinerow 




U*toU 


l-ulton 


MrPnnnoltchnrrf LJ C 

mc^onneHSDury n.o. 


Ei, irfnerry oi. 


MrOnnnnllchnrtf PA 1 

nri UUp Ul II itJllaLrUi gt r " 11 aJJ 


1 Favo Plvov 
j. rdjc civcy 


(717) 485-3195 


03 20 


LJ 1 1 n v P n cfA r\ r\ 

nuniingoori 


U i int 1 ncfrlnrt Arm Cr LJ C 

nunimguon moa or. n.o. 


A'tl.li Ot vassaujf Htc. 


Hnntlnfrtnn PA 1fifiR9 

Mill 1 M 1 IgUUI 1, I M IumJa 


Joseph Jaroslok 


(814) 643-4140 


uoou 


Indiana 


ir%M*kr%*% Apa4 1 w LI C 

inaiana Area jr. n.o. 


Z4D n. rinn oc. 


tnrllana PA 1 R7m 

inuidnd, rA lorui 


Timothy Petro 


(412) 463-8568 


06 70 


1 ^ ttn *o fin 


laffarenn Pn /nnhnlc A UTQ 
JcTTcfsOn UpO./ UUDOlb MV 1 O 


1 nn loff Tnrh rtr 
1UU Jell 1 CUII Ul* 


RnvnofriiivMin PA 1 


John Zamperlnl 


(814) 653-8265 


0445 


JUnicvld 


r errndndgirmirninin mem. 


C Coi/onth Ct 

o. oevenin oi. 


Mlffllntnwn PA 

ITI II IIU I LU nl I, i r\ A- i \J U J 


Marsha Soult 


(717) 436-2U.1 


U r uu 


Lackawanna 


Scranton Technical H.S. 


i zo Auams Ave. 


Crrantnn PA 1 flR1 n 

ocramon* rA xoo±\j 


Robert McHugh 


(717) 348-3487 


Ul rO 


Lancaster 


("II. ikA^htAlUrt A >AA LJ C 

ciizaoeinxown Area h.o. 


COO P Ulrrti Ct 

ouu b. nign oi. 


PtlTahAthtnuin PA 1 7nQQ 

biizdoeimo wn,r a iium 


Unda Ahern 


(717) 367-1521 


men 
Uoou 


Lancaster 


mc^asKey n.o. 


Dnearunlp £. CponUlIn Ct 

neservoir « rranKim oi. 


I -inrnctn r PA 1 7fifld. 


George Pew 


(717) 397-6408 


UDuU 


Lawrence 


Lawrence Co. AVTS 


V CO UUnnrl Ct 

/ OU WOOQ Ot. 


MaiM Pact la PA Ifil (11 

new Ip3oIio, rA ioiui 


Angelo Pezzulo 


(412) 458-6700 


UO 3U 


Lebanon 


Leoanon n.o. 


1 nnn c fith ct 
muu o. oin oi. 


I ahannn PA 1 71*149 

Lcudnon, rA iiuia 


Jerome E. Chepulls 


(717) 273-9391, x68 


UUlU 


1 .<ki 1 <-fl-» 


Wniiam Allen H.o. 


i T+ki C Thpaap Ctt- 

i ftn & i urner ots. 


AllAntnum PA 1B1 Al 

Aiiemown, rA ioiuh 


Richard Parks 


(215) 820-2205 


0080 


Lehigh 


\+ dloodUv|Ud n.O. 


n^n Dlna Ct 

oou rine oi. 


Pata«aiinna PA mo*?*? 


Christine Mondscheln 


(215) 264-0506 


UO jU 


Lehigh 


Lenign \*o. avio 


oiftA Main Ct 
ZoUU mdm ot. 


CrhnarLcv/til« PA 1Qn7R 

ocnn6CK5viiio,r a xouio 


Joseph C. Rothdeutsch (215) 799-1322 


uoou 


Luzerne 


U a-ylotnr. Ir U C 

rtdzieion jr. n.o. 


7nn N Wvnmlnc Ct 
(UU n, Tryuiiiiiig oi. 


Hartntnn PA lfi2l*)1 

ncUlOLUII, AOAUl 


Carl Dargay 


(717) 459-3116 


uoou 


Luzerne 


UrnAe M Pah rfVi II n U C 

james m. ^ougnun h.o. 


f20 M VA/achlncftrkn Ct 

ou nc. vvdsningiun oi. 


WIILoclrtarrn PA1A7H1 


Michael Koury 


(717) 826-7276 


UO DU 


Lycoming 


wiiiiamsporx Area ocn. uisx. 


Oni UU Thfrrl Ct 

sc\j± w. i nira ot. 


VA/MNamcrvAf-t 11 1 77ni 
VVIIIIdlTlapvfT, » A ±.1 (Ul 


Roger Campbell 


(717) 327-5506 


nn cn 
UU DU 


McKean 


oraororo Area o.u. 


r a congress ot. 


Drarlf nrrl PA 1fi7ni 
DlaDTOrQ, rA ID (Ul 


Cher! O'Mara 


(814) 368-6076 


nc cn 

UO OU 


McKoan 


oeneca Hignianas iu a 


1 1 Q Maap|Af,|a C* 

mecnamc ot. 


CmathnArt PA IfiTJI 

oiTiBinpori, rA id jHi) 


Kenneth C. Gross 


(412) 642-2544 


no "3n 
uzou 


Mercer 


FaipaII Ami LI C 

harreii Area h.o. 


Roemer Blvd. 


Parrall PA 1C101 

rarreii, rA lom 


Louis Mastrlan 


(412) 346-6585.X36 


0496 


M ercer 


mercer uo. avio 


P n Rnv 1 Rto Cfi 

r.Ui oox nic. do 


UarAA. OA 1fi1 Q7 
mcfCeli r A 1DJLJ f 


Ralph Irwin 


(412) 662-3000 


0405 


lUIIMIn 

mimin 


Jun.aia-mifn.n co. avio 


Till A. Hi. It PH Pitt Ct 
IIU AGUII bQ. l riri Ot. 


I aujlctnujn PA 1 ~7f\AA 
LBWISlOWn, rA -L 1 U*t^t 


Carol Molek 


(717) 248-4942 


(\7 A(\ 

U f *tu 


Monroe 


Monroe Co. Vo-Tech 


P rt Dnv Aft 
r pV. DUX OO 


□a 1 IUI 1 S VIIIU, i n lOOAJL 


John Wilgeroth 


(717) 629-2001 


0370 


Montgomery 


Norxn renn h.o. 


vauey rorge kq. 


Lansoaie, r a ±o'* x tD 


Donald K. Huber 


(215) 368-0400x217 


0590 


Montgomery 


Norrlstown Area H.S. 


1900 Eagle Dr. 


rxornsiown, r« ij4Uo 


C.W. Unslnblgler, Jr. 


(215) 630-5066 


0040 


Northampton 


t IUav^pp LI C 

liberty H.o. 


j, md unoen ot. 


DothlokAm PA 1 fim ft 

Deiniencm, rA xouxo 


Joseph BelettI 


(215) 691-7200 


0160 


Northampton 


rn.».« A AAA LI c 

taston Area H.o. 


ORtti J7. UUm Dnnn Uu/\s 

zoiu e: wm renn nwy. 


C-idnn PA 1 QAAO 
Ldaion, rA XOU*tZ 


Stephen Vlgllone 


(215) 250-2496 


0530 


NorthumDer. d 


Mt. Carmel Area Jr.-or. H.o. 


W. rlfth ot. 


• if A nrmnl PA 1 7QCH 

Mt. "uarmei, rA ±foox 


Richard Belerschmltt 


(717) 339-1500 


nenn 
uouu 


Philadelphia 


comm. Loll, or rnua. 


lruu opnng Li a men ot. 


PhllroWiAlnhla DA 1 Q1 1C\ 

rnuaaeipnia, rA lsiou 


Sharon Rose-Bond 


(215) 751-S234 


0605 


Philadelphia 


LaSalle Unlv.-Urban Studies 


20th & uiney Ave. 


DhlliHAlnKlpm DA 101 A1 

rnJiaoepprMa, pa ioi4i 


Mllllcent Carvahlo 


(215) 251-1187 


0610 


Philadelphia 


School Dlst. or Phiia. 


Broad & Green Sts. 


Dhlliytalntili DA 1 Q1 Tjn 

pniiatieipma, pa iaiou 


John Sweeney 


(215) 299-3384 


0620 


rniiaoeiprua 


TiiAiitlii i| n |., / ■ J *n A \ 

Temple univ. (MAHUj 


Broad & Berks Sts. 


DhtliHolnKIo DA 1Q10O 

r nnaueipnia, pa isiza 1 


James Degnan 


(215) 787-S611 


0450 


Pike 


Delaware Valley H.S. 


ru. c O OAA 

Hte. b tk pIUo 


■Ultlfn^rl DA 4)0*3*37 

miirora, pa iojj/ 


John Tucker 


(717) 296-6496 


0130 


Potter 


Coudersport Area H.S. 


CQQ nixrlrftlt Ct 

bao uwigm ot. 


"uouQerspwif pa idsid 


Larry Frank 


(814) 274-8500 


0440 


C#«ht«ii*lstlf 

oCnUjiKMI 


Lifelong Learning Center 


CnhiiutUIII Mall Dt r\ C1 

ocnuyiKiii man nie. oi 


Frackvllle, PA 17931 


Dennis Moyer 


(717) 385-6711 


0730 


Somerset 


Somerset Co. AVTS 


RD 5, Vo-Tech Rd. 


Somerset, PA 15501 


Michael Erwln 


(814) 443-3651 


0355 


Susquehanna 


Mountain View Jr.-Sr. H.S. 


RD 1 Route 106 


Klngsloy, "A 18826 


Ronald Miller 


(717) 434-2501 


0435 


Tioga 


Mansfield University 


Placement Offlce 


Mansfield, PA 16933 


Frank Kollar 


(717) 662-4133 


04CO 




Cer.'ral Susquehanna IU 16 


P.O. Box 213 


Lewlsburg, PA 17837 


Mike Wilson 


(717) 523-1155 


0240 


Venango 


Central Elementary School 


1276 Otter St. 


Franklin, PA 16323 


Mary Peterson 


(814) 437-6991 


0790 


Warren 


Warren Co. AVTS 


347 F Fifth Ave. 


Warren, PA 16365 


E. Deane Passmore 


(814) 726-1260 


0800 


Washington 


Trinity H.S. 


Park Ave. 


Washington, PA 15301 


Ben Llpnlskls 


(412) 225-5380 


0310 


Wayne 


Wayne Highlands S.l\ 


474 Grove £ 


Honesdale, PA 18431 


Daniel J. O'Neill 


(717) 253-4661 


0380 


Westmoreland 


E. Westmoreland Voc. 


849 Hlllvlew Ave. 


Latroto, PA 17042 


William McCray 


(412) 539-9788 


0510 


Westmoreland 


Monessen Jr. H.S. 


6th St. & Reed Ave. 


Monessen, PA 15062 


Gall Campbell 


(412) 684-7103 


0560 


Westmoreland 


Valley H.S. 


Stevenson B,'vd. 


New Kensington, PA 15068 Dennis Prelsser 


(412) 337*4536 


0890 


Westmoreland 


Westmoreland Co.Comm.CoI. College Statlon-Armbrust Rd. 


Youngwood, PA 15697 


Paul J. Lonlgro 


(412) 9254105 


0760 


Wyoming 


Tunkhannock Area S.Dlst. 


200 Franklin Ave. 


Tunkhannock PA 18657 


James Steele 


(717) 836-3Hl,x213 


0870 


York 


Wm. Penn Sr. H.S. 


101 W. College Ave. 


York, PA 17403 


Laura Mook 


(717) 845-3571 


0880 


York 


York AVTS 


2179 S. Quwn St. 


York, PA 17402 


Sim Hoffman 


(717) 74l-0820,x293 
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Directory of writers 



1 



he following individuals wrote articles for The 
Pennsylvania Adult Basic and Literacy Education Staff 
Handbook J 993 Edition. We sincerely thank these 
fine professionals for their generous contrikit ion of 
time, expertise, and effort. To locate authors' ar- 
ticles, consult the table of contents tor specific titles or look for 
authors' names in the index. 



Ernes tyne James Adams, DSW, is an Associate Professor of Social 
Work, School of Social Administration, Temple University, and 
teaches courses in the Human Behavior Sequence. She is a charter 
board member of the University's Multicultural Research and Train- 
ing Institute and chairs its Course Offerings Committee. She gave 
presentations on multicukuralism at the 1992 ABLE Fall Workshop*,. 

Eunice N. Askov, Ph.D., is a professor of education and directurot the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy in the College of Education 
at Penn Siare, (814) 863 3777. Begun in 1985, the Institute has 
formed numerous national partnerships in its mission of research and 
development, staff development, and leadership in adult literacy. 

Randall S. Bauer is Chief of the division of Early Childhood and 
Family Education in the Pennsylvania I \- part men t of LI uc at ion. He- 
is responsible for Even Start, Child Care and Development Block 
Grant, Homeless Children and Youth, and the public school e adv- 
ent Id hood education programs 

Donald M. Bender, M.Ed., is Chief of the Regional Bureau ofO Tree nop. 
Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1 7 1 7) 783-9200. 1 le 
is a member of the Correction Education Assoc lation. 

R. Bruce Bickel, D.MIN, D.D., is Vice President and Manager. 
Charitable and Institutional Trust Department, Pittsburgh National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, PA 15265, (412) 762-3502. 

Donald G. Block. M.A., is Executive Director of Greater Pittsburgh 
Literacy Council, 100 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh, PA 15206, (412) 
661-7 323. He has been an administrator of adult literacy programs 
since 1980 and has presented training on volunteer management and 
fundraising. He received the 1992 Outstanding Adult Educator award 
from the Pennsylvania Association for Adult Continuing Education. 

Ben Buren stein, M.S.Ed., works in the outreach activities tor the 
Office of Computing Sen' ices. Drexel University, Philadelphia, PA 
19104, (215) 895-1282. He supervises a program doing desktop 
publishing with residents of homeless shelters, and is technical support 
for the Mayor's Commission on Literacy's Power Learning Project, a 
distance learning project with over 100 users. 

John Christopher, Ed.D., is Director, Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education. 33 3 
Marker Street, Harrisburg, PA, (717) 787-5532. 

Richard Cooper, Ph.D., is Director of the ("enter for Alternative 
Learning, P.O. Box 716, Btyn Mawr, PA 19010, (215) 525-8336. 

John M. Corse, Jr., M.Ed., is the coordinator of Lancaster Adult 
Education for Lancaster-Lebanon Intermediate Unit 13 and i v the 
Director of the Adult Enrichment Centei, 31 Sourh Duke Street, 
Lancaster, PA 17602, (717) 293-7636. 

Julianne D. Crimarki has a Master of Arts ;n Adult/Community 
Education. She coordinated adult and community programs for ARIN 
I.U.*28, Indiana, P A for nine years and the Even Start program fort wi- 
ycars. This year she also directed the local campus of Cambria- Roue 
Business College. 

Glendean J. Davis, M.S., is the Section Supervisor for the lob 
Training Partnership Act m the Bureau of Vocational-Technical 



Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education, 333 Market Stteet, 
Harrisburg, PA 17126, (717) 783-6629. Ms. Davis is responsible for 
the administration of the State Education Grant (JTPA) activities. 

Gary J. Dean, Ph.D., is Assistant Professor and Department Chairper- 
son, the Department of Counseling, Adult Education, and Student 
Affairs, Indiana University of Pennsylvania. He is co- editor of T/ic 
PAACE Journal of Lifelong learning and is author of a book, DesijmniK 
Instruction ftir Adult Learners, to he published by Kreiger in 1993. 

Mary Ann Eisenreich is director of the South Hills Literacy Improve- 
ment Center and New Choices Programs at Bethel Park School 
District, 301 Church Road. Bethel Park, PA 15102, (412) 854-8415. 
She has directed this program since its beginning m 1988. 

Twila S, Evans has been C Coordinator of Educational Programming at 
Northampton Count v Prison, Easton, (215) 559-3000. tor the past 
nine years. She presented "ESL Assessment" at the Lehigh Summer 
Institute-92, and panic ip.it ed in the "Assessment" and "ELM" work- 
shops at two PAACE Mid-Winter Conferences. 

Daniele D. Flannery is Assistant Professor of Adult Education and 
Program Coordinator of Adult Education, at Penn State - Harrisburg. 
777 \V. Harrisburg Pike. Middletown. PA 17057, (717) 948-r-21 9. 

David W. Fluke, M.Ed., is Project Director of Aduit Education 
Linkage Services, a nonprofit. community-based organi:at it >n provid- 
ing technical assistance to aduit basic and literacy educate >n programs 
m Pennsylvania. Box :i4.Tro\. P \ lrv>47. (717) 59fv3474. 

Martha L. Frank is Ad\iM>r. Bureau ol Adult Basic and Litem y 
Education Programs. Pennsylvania Department ot Education, ^ 
Market St rec, Harrisburg. PA 1 7 ! 20- e i *V One of two advisors who 
have worked with the State Adult Literacy Act (Act 14^ o{ 1986) 
program since it began, she is the lead writer lor the Act 14 ^ Proposals 
I lUiJe'imc.s. 

Janice R. Frick is founder and I )i rector of Partners tor English As A 
Second Language, Inc. 1 580 Carr Way, Warm mister, PA 18974. 
(215) 674* WV She began her career in ESL in Lisboa, Ponug.il. in 
1970. PESL provides educational services in Philadelphia and in Bucks 
County. 

Richard C. Gacka, Ed.D., is Director of 'Adult Education Services for 
the Northwest Tn-( bounty Intermediate Unit. Edinhoro, PA 16412, 
(M4) 734-5610. He is ;i former Director of Learning Disability 
Programs for the I.U. He is a licensed psychologist and maintains a 
private practice specializing in vocational rehabilitation referrals. 

Gail Y. Gayeski. Ed.D., is Assistant Professor of Education at King s 
College, Wilkes- Barre. PA 18711. (717) 826-5900, x361, and the 
1992-93 President of the- Keystone State Reading Association. 

Carol Goertzel is Director of the Resident Support Depart me in at the 
Philadelphia F uising Authority. Formerly Director of the Lutheran 
Settlement House Women's Program, 1 WFrankford Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19125, she has presented national workshops tor Even 
Start, Wisconsin Department of Education, and PDE. 

Manuel A. Gonzalez, Ed.D., is the Director of Adult Literacy for 
Northampton C immunity C 'ollege, W 5( ireen Pond Rd., Bethlehem, 
PA 18017,(215) 861-5427. 

Helen Hall is an is an adult education advisor in the Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education. 

Cheryl M. Harmon is the Educational Resources Specialist at the 
AdvancE Literacy Resources Center and Clearinghouse. PDE. W 
Market Street, 1-800-992 -2 28V As librarian for AdvancE, she pro- 
vides resources to state providers and disseminates federal pro let ts to 
national programs. 

John A. Hctsey, M.Ed., is Coordinator, Lebanon County Adult 
Education. Lain aster-Lebanon 1.1 '. 1 V 1 ( uniberland Stteet. Leba- 
non, PA 17042, (717) 274-0778. 
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Charles H. Holbrook is Administrator of Pennsylvania's CjEH Test 
Center and the Commonwealth Diploma Program, Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Educ.icion Programs, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. W Market St., Harnshiir". PA 17126-OW." 

Gordon Jones is Supervisor, Bureau ot Adult Bask and Literacy 
Education. Pennsylvania Department otHduc, it ion. H * Marker Street. 
Harnshurtf. PA 17 126-0 

Irwin S. Kirseh is an Executive Pi rector wuhin ihe Division ol 
I \»L'nitive and Instruc tional Science .it IMiR.nion.il Testing S L -r\ ice. 
lWdalc Road, Princeton, N|.0>S41 . lft>M 7 ! * ! (\ In addition in 
serving as Project Director I »r NALS. he is involved with computer- 
based tcMtngfinii instruction, linking assessment u»th instruction, the 
use and interpretation ot open-ended ireins in lar^e-scile assessment*, 
and international assessments 

Meredvth A. Leahy, Ed.D.. is Pean ot I ioncmuinu Education and 
Director ot the Region o Sraft Development Center at C'ahrmi 
College, 610 KirtB of Prussia Road, Radnor. PA N0>7. ^71- 
^500. Author of T/te Adult Education Act A I jmiJc r.» the /atewture and 
funded Project*, published hy the ERU !( deannyhouse. she served six 
\ears on the PA State Plan Task I'okc. asadiunc i edit* »r on pre\ tons 
editions ot this Handbook, and on rhe R X I S review panel, and 
. urrentlv chairs the New Publications c \unnutiec . »t the AAACE. 
Publications Standing S» rvice I nit. 

Joan Y. Leopold is Director of P.iiient Edik.nion ar the Harrishun: 
State llospn.,1. Pomh A. Hamsun:. PA. 1710^-1 uV. 1 7 1 7 ^ 2S7- 
7^01 . An adult educator tor over 20 ve.irs. she has lau^hl J.i^o tor 
mentally retarded adults as will as directed ^ ^ pr. tslor institution- 
. di:ed populations. She is aU • the Executive Director ot PA ACE. 

Je«in H. Lowe is director ol the C icnctal Udix.uu -n»ii Development 
UlED^Tcstm*; Service. One Dupont C arclc\ XVashin^ton. IX ' 200 Vi. 
>he h».is heen working in adult education t- t nwc- than 1 ^ year*. 

Annette McAlister administers the lahrarv Serv ices and 1 ionstruc- 
non Act program lor the Nate Library ot Pennsylvania. Bv»x 1k"M. 
1 larrishuru, PA 1 7 1 OS . (7i7* 7^-^741. She was previouslv einploved 
with Ad vane I:. Pennsylvania's adult cdn.ath -n rev uir*. e v eraer. 

Carol Molek. M.Ed., is Adult Edik ition Director tor the lusearora 
Intermediate I "nit's Adult Education and Joh Training 1 enter. 10J0 
Belle Vernon Avenue. Leu Mown. PA 17044. ^ 7 1 7 J4o-4 l, 42. She 
direcrs a wide variety ot adult program* including numerous 
special protects. 1 ler work with CED alumni has received st.newule 
and national recognition. She is the iwu^.04 president ot PA ACL*. 

Barbara J. Mooney, Ed.D.. is administrator ot adult edik.it 101. pio- 
j;r«ims ottered through ( .'ommunuv Action Southwest, serving Wash- 
uiL'ton and Cireene counties. She is a lite memher ot PAACE. has 
presented sessions at Mid-Winter Conferences o\er the past nine 
vears. and is a reader lor Ait 14 ^ and proposals. 

Ella M. Morin. M.Ed,, is an adult education advisor in the Bureau ot 
Avlulr Pasn. and Ltteracv Education, PDE. and serves as the Bureau's 
statewide advisor tor workplace hasic skills education. 

Anita H. Pomerance, Ph.D.. is tutor training coordinator and basic 
literacy instructor at The Center tor Ltter.kv. M6 S. 4Mb St.. 
Philadelphia. PA 19141, CIS) 474- 1 2^5. She was responsible tor 
revising N,rh the agency's Humc Lifcnio Tuu* Handbook and the 
vi ilunteertutor training rostressa whole -language, student-empower 
iul: appn ».k h (o literacy inst met ion, 

Judith Ranc'C'Roney, doctoral candidate, is Director ot English as .i 
Second Language .it Lehigh I nn ersnvatul Projec 1 1 ^irectoroi the Fri- 
\ allev Literacy St. tit Development Project, Region 7. ^ ( oppce 
Drive. Bethlehem, PA 1 HO 1 S. ClM 7SS-fi0 l W. Kecentlv. |udv ha^ 
been involved in ESLieachel education, intetnat tonal educ.it ion, and 
liter, lev stall development. 

Tana Reiff served as Proiect I Erector and Editor ol tins / Lm.(/vxiCind 
has directed a variety ot Sc\ lion projects through New luluca 
tional Projects. Inc., P.O b«.x 182. 1.aiu aster. PA I760U7I7) 

o 
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iS912. A former ABE teacher, she is also the author of commercials 
published materials for .Jult basic education and literacy. 

Georgina S. Rettinger, Ph.Ll, is an Associate Professor of Educarion 
atTliielC^llegeAjreenville, PA 16125. (412) She is also 

the Director/Diagnostician ot theCreenville Liter.icyC ahukiI .invlhas 
m.ide many presentations! >n rhe use of stand.irdired and tntorm.il tests 
111 diaynosiny reading dis,ibilit\. 

Sherry Royce, EJ.P.. is President of Rovce ex Kovce. l l H$C;nk.kcJ 
v\ik Drive, Lancaster. PA 17601, (717) 569-16M. TIk- author of 1 1 
skillstexts in adult literacy, C lv\E. and ESI., she was Director ot a two- 
county adult education program tor 17 vears and has directed numer- 
ous speci.il projects. 

Margaret Sha\v,Edd\, is.iti is.inadult education. ulviM»r in the bureau 
of Adult B.isic and Literacv Education. Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. 

Sheila M. Shcrow, D.Ed., is a research assivi.uc and literacv specialist 
at iik* Institute for the Studv of Adult Literacy at Penn State. Last sear 
she presented a PDE Fall Workshop session on distance education. 

Sherry C. Spencer, M.A.. is director of the Bradford -Wyoming 
C"ountv Literacy Program, bradtord County Library, RR ^ 1^'X ^20. 
Troy. PA 16947. (717) 2 0 7- ; > 3 ~ :; . She is currently chairperson ol 
Tutors ot Literacy in the C« «mmonwcallh. 

Robert Staver is an Educ.ition.il Research AsSvKiatell with the Pure<ui 
ot Aduh basic and Literacv Educ.irion. He is responsible tortcdcraland 
state reporting, program anahsis and ev«i!uation. and adrntnistratii^n 
ot bure.iu d itahasesand system applications. 

Sandra K. Stewart is Manager ot I dissemination at Tlie National 
C .'enteron Adult Literacy. L'nn ersitvot Pennsylvania, ^MOChestnut 
St.. Philadelphia, PA 19104 A 1 1 1 . (2 1 5) 898-2100. 

Sandra J. Strunk is an adult education specialist with Lancaster- 
Lebanon Intermediate Unit 1 V She works at the Adult Enrichment 
Center in the citv of Lancaster. (717) 29^76^6. 

Barbara Van Horn. M.Ed., is aslant director of the Institute lor the 
Study ot Adult Literacy at* Penn State L'niversitv, (814) 86^777. 
Since l°76, she has developed and administered adult liretacv pro- 
grams and taught ABE/CjED classes an*.! deveK>pmental reading. 
C .'urrently she iscoordin.it my the ResimzStaft IV\ elopment Network 
and developing curriculum materials tor the McKccsport Even Start 
pn >^ram. 

Stephen Wegener has been Adult Educ.it ion C !ounselt»r/Spec:alist tor 
the AKIN Adult Learning Center sukc 1984. At ni^ht.he plays guitar 
and writes the son^s tor a rock Kind. 

Jo Ann Weinberger, M.A.. is Executive Director ot TIk ( -enter tor 
Literacy. Inc., 636 S. 48th Street, Philadelphia, PA W14 U21 5) 474- 
12^5. F'ormerly, she was Deputy Secretary for Policv Management at 
PDE and Director of Special Project and Personnel Director ot 
Research for Better Schools. ( TL is the oldest and lat^est community - 
based adult literacy program in Pennsylvania. 

Tom Werts has been the school principal .it the State Correctional 
Institution at Camp 1 Iill (717) 7 ^7-4531, for W years. \ le has served 
on the State Plan Task Force and as President and board member ot 
PA AC !E. and wns named Outstanding Adult Educator in 1^87. 

Nancy Woods, doctoral candidate in adult education administration, 
is an instructor in the College ot Education .11 Penn State Beaver 
( ampus, director ot Adult Literacy Action, and Field Lth Coordinator 
tor Penn State's Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. A Laubach 
Literacy Ac lion Master T- itor and Master Supervising Trainer, she has 
presented at numerous adult education conferences, has participated 
in many boards and task forces related to adult education, anil has 
appeared on television and radio promoting adult literacy. 

Jeffrey Woodvard is Executive I Vector of the Tri-( ountvOpportU' 
tiities Industrialization ( "enn r. 1(00 Market Street. 1 larrtsburg, l'A 
1710V (717) 2^8- 7118.» 
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Glossary of related 
terms, agencies, and 
organizations 

Act 143 of 1986 Pennsylvania's state adult literacy education 
program designed to provide basic educational skills training in 
reading, English (including English as a second language), and 
mathematics. 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) Federally funded pro ut mis 
designed for adults who have not attained functional compe- 
tency in basic skills at the eighth-grade level. Also, the general 
designation for programs of instruction for adults at the basic 
skills/literacy level (also called ABE), English as a Second 
Language for adult immigrants and refugees (ESL), and General 
Educational Development (GEO), or preparation tor the C iED 
tests. Limited English Proficient (LED is directed to adults who 
have had ESL but are not yet proficient in the use of English. 

Adult Education Act Act of Congress providing tor ABE 
programs administered through each state with active local 
sponsorship. 

Adult Literacy & Technology Project Group studying the 
applications of computers in teaching adult literacy students. 
PCC, Inc., 26S2 Bishop Drive, Suite 107, San Ramon, CA 
94583, (415) 8304200. 

AdvancE One of Pennsylvania's two adult education resource 
clearinghouses. AdvancE, PDE Resource Center, 333 Market 
St., 11th Floor, Harrisburg, PA 1 7 1 26-0333, (800) 992-2283 or 
(717) 783-9541; fax (717) 78 V542C. 

adult learning center A place where adults voluntarily congre- 
gate to learn in a structured learning environment. It is open full 
time and includes counseling sen' ices. 

Adult Performance Level (APL) A major study begun in 197! 
by the University of Texas at Austin under contract with the 
U.S. Office (now Department) of Education to assess functional 
competencies of American adults. 

American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) National and international association to promote 
learning opportunities for adults. Formed in 1982 as a consolida- 
tion of the Adult Education Association (AEA) and the Na- 
tional Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education 
(NAPCAE). 2101 Wilson Blvd., Suite *925, Arlington, VA 
22201,(703) 522-2234. 

andragogy The art and science of teaching adults. 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) 
Section of Pennsylvania Department ot Education that funds, 
monitors, and reports on ABE/Literacy/ESL/GED programs 
using federal and state funds. Pennsylvania Department ot 
Education, Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education, 3 3 3 
Market St., Harrisburg, PA 17126^0333, (717) 787-5532. 
Business Council for Effective Literacy (BCEL) 1221 Ave. of 
the Americas, 35th Floor, New York, NY 10020, (212) 512- 
?4 1 5 or 241 2. Produces a free newsletter aimed at the business 
community (donations accepted). 

Commission on Adult Basic Education The national organi- 
zation for staH of ABE/GED/ESL/Li teracy pn tgrams, a divisu »n t >l 
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AAACE. Holds annual meeting specific to these areas and 
publishes Adult Literacy and Basic Education journal, indexed in 
ERIC. Contact AAACE for membership information, 
community education The process by which individuals, 
community groups; organizations; and local, private, and gov- 
ernmental agencies axiperate to provide educational, recre- 
ational, vocational, cultural, social, health, and other related 
sen-ices to meet community needs through the use of educa- 
tional and other facilities. 

community-based adult education Basic educational programs 
ottered through or at community agencies and locations other 
than public schools. 

community -based organization Organization such as commu- 
nity action agencies and literacy councils who receive at least 
pirt of their funding from the municipal community and/or 
donations. 

competency-based adult education (CBAE) A performance* 
b lscd process leading to mastery of basic and lite skills necessary 
to function proficiently in society. 

Contact Literacy Center BoxS1826,Lincoln,NE6K501,(402) 
464-0602 . Organ izat ion promot ing commun ic at ions in the f icld 
of functional literacy. Publishes monthly newsletter, The Writ- 
ten Wend and provides a literacy hoi line, (800) 228-881 3. 
Defense Agency Non-Traditional Educational Support 
(DANTES) Worldwide organization with which state GED 
administrators in four states, including Pennsylvania* are coop- 
erating to provide greater access to GED Testing Centers lor 
Army National Guard service members. 

distance education Delivery of instruction or educational 
information through media in order to circumvent the separa- 
tion of teacher and learner by distance and/or time. 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) National 
information system which obtains and makes available hard- to* 
find, often unpublished, information in education. Access 
through the state literacy resource centers. 
English as a Second Language (ESL) Program to teach those 
whose primary language is not English. 

family literacy A holistic approach to short- and long-term 
eradication of illiteracy by seeking to address the educational 
needs of the "whole family," as defined by its members. 

GED Testing Service The division of the American Council 
on Education that develops and distributes the Tests of General 
Educational Development (sec below). One DuPont Circle, 
Washington, IX; 20036, (202) 939-9490. 

General Educational Development, Tests of (GED) A series 
of tests (Writing Skills, Social Studies, Science, Interpreting 
Literature and the Arts, Mathematics) to demonstrate a compe- 
tency level equivalent to that of a high school diploma; prepa- 
ratory programs for the tests. 

indicators of program quality Definable characteristics ot 
programs used to measure whether programs are successfully 
recruiting, retaining, and improving the literacy skills of the 
individuals they sene. 

institutionalized ABE Adult basic education programming in 
hospitals, prisons, < »r other institutions where students/residents 
reside ma dorm i ton,'. 
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Jobs Opportunities and Basic Skills Program (JOBS) The 
work/education/traininq program tor recipients ot Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children ( A FIX J) a> mandated tor each 
>tatc under the Familv Support Act ot 1088. 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Federal law ot W2 
replacing the Comprehensive Employment and Traininu Act 
(CETA) that provides basic education and |ob-trainins oppor- 
tunities tor disadvantaged vouth and adults. 

Laubach Literacy International Literacy organization whose 
.lmliatc literacy programs employ the Liuhach methodology. 1 ^20 
|amcsvillcAw..Boxl31.Syracuse.NY13210,(M5)422-9I21. 

Limited English Proficient See Adult Basic Education. 

literacy The ability to use information to function in society, to 
achieve one's coals, and todevclopone's knowledge and potential. 

Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) A national organiza- 
tion ottering tutor training and instructional materials tor volun- 
teer literacy affiliates. 404 Oak St., Syracuse, NY 13210, (315) 
422-9121. 

National ABE Staff Development Consortium A unit ot 
AAACE. For information contact lean Lowe, GED Toting 
Service, One PuPont Circle, Washington, 1X2 20036-1103, 
1202) 939-9475. 

National Affiliation for Literacy Advance (NALA) An 
association which provides training m the Laubach method ot 
teaching reading to combat illiteracy. 

National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) A rescarch-and- 
developmcnt project tor enhancing the knowledge base on adult 
literacy, established in 1990 at the University ot' Pennsylvania, 
*910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104-3111, (215) 898- 
2100, fax (215) 898-9804. 

National Clearinghouse on Literacy Education for Limited 
English Proficient Adults A USDE-tunded clearinghouse. 
Contact Center tor Applied Linguistics, 1 1 1822nd Street, N\V, 
Washington, 1X2 20037, (202) 429-9292, ext. 200. 

National Institute for Literacy (NIL) Base tor a nauonal 
literacy network as authorized by the National Literacy Act ot 
1991. 800 Connecticut Ave., N\V, Washington, 1X2 20006- 
2021,(202) 6324500. 

National Literacy Act Passed in 1^1, rhe i°92-^ amend- 
ments to the Federal Adult Education Act. 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OICs) Organiza- 
tions dedicated to the reduction ot unemployment and poverty 
tor vouth and adults. 

out reach Expansion ot services to reac 1 1 p<. filiations who w< mid 
otherwise be unable to avail themselves ot services. These 
include the homeless, handicapped, and incarcerated. 

Pennsylvania Association for Adult Continuing Education 
(PAACE) The state professional organization representing 
adult educators and service providers ot programs in a variety ot 
settings such as public schools, learning centers, community- 
based programs, state hospitals, state correctional institutions, 
county prisons, community colleges, universities, government 
agencies, and businesses and industries. P.O. Box 3796, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. 

Private Industry Council (PIC) Lhi.iI group of community 



representative^respoivible for planning and funding skills train- 
ing with education monies from the U.S. Department ot Labor. 

satellite Outreach site, associated with a tull-timc ABE opera- 
tion, which provides similar scrvtces, usually on a limited basis. 

Service Delivery Area (SDA) Region, usually a group ot 
counties, serviced bv a Private Industry Council. 

Single Point of Contact (SPOC) Mandated bv the Family Act 
of l°S8 t a joint initiative ot the Departments ot Weltarc, Labor 
and Industry, and Education by which welfare recipients who 
have barriers toemploymcnt receive the education, training, job 
placement, and support services they need to become gainfully 
employed. 

State Plan Afcdcral-staicagieemcnt for carrying out the Adult 
Education Act. 

workforce literacy Ceneral term retcrring to upgrading ot basic 
skills or lob-specitic skills of the labor torce as a whole. 

workplace literacy Job-specific basic skills training programs 
designed to provide employees with academic and interpersonal 
skills at the work site.**- 



I How are programs doing? 

The N ational Evaluation of Adult Education Programs 
(NEAEP) is a four-year study of the potential of federally 
supported adult education programs to reduce literacy, ESL, 
and secondary-education deficits in the adult population. 

The study began in 1990 with a brief survey mailed 
to about 3,500 organizations nationwide. This was fol- 
lowed by a detailed description of 150 adult education 
service providers, along with characteristics and learn- 
ing gains of selected clients. Next came telephone 
follow-up interviews of "attriters" and "persisters" (see 
page 25 for definitions). The last aspect of the study 
estimates the adult education program target popula- 
tion based on the 1990 Census and national studies of 
adult literacy conducted by a national evaluation staff. 

Three reasons for the study are 1) heightened interest 
and increased resources for adult literacy efforts, 2) the 
need to supply information to Congress for consideration 
h . leauthorizing the Adult Education Act, and 3) because 
the last national study is over ten years old. 

Supported by the U.S. Department of Education, the$3 
million National Evaluation of Adult Education Programs 



is being conducted by Development Associates* Inc. in 
cooperation with the Comprehensive Adult Student As- 
sessment System (CASAS) of the San Diego Community 
College Foundation, Macro Systems, Inc., 3nd the Ameri- 
can Association of Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE). The final report is due for release in spring 
1994, but preliminary results are published in periodic 
bulletins. To get on the mailing list, or for any other 
questions pertaining to thestudy,call 1 -800*3 48-READ.**' 
— Frommfornvitimn 
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Glossary of abbreviations 



"143" 
"322" 

"353" 

AAACE 

ABE 
ABLE 
ACE 
APL 
ASE 
BCEL 
CAA 

CAI 
CBAE 
CBO 
DAEL 
DANTES 

ERIC 
ESL 
FY 
GED 
GEDTS 
IEP 
INS 



referring to programs funded under Pennsylva- 
nia's Act 143 

as of 1992-93, referring to programs funded under 
the federal Adult Education Act, Section 322 
(direct programs, services, and activities) 
referring to special adult education projects 
funded under the federal Adult Education Act, 
Section 353. 

American Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education 

Adult Basic Education 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
American Council on Education 
Adult Performance Level 
Adult Secondary Educatuion 
Business Council for Effective Literacy 
Community Action Agency (or CAP: Commu- 
nity Action Program) 
computer-assisted instruction 
competency- based adult education 
community-based organization 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
Defense Agency Non-Traditional Educational 
Support 

Educational Resources Information Center 
English as a Second Language 
Fiscal Year 

General Educational Development (Tests oO 
GED Testing Service 
Individualized Education Plan 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 



Staff of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, 
Bureau of Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education 
(ABLE Bureau) 

Spring 1993 

Dr. John Christopher, Director 
Mr. Gordon Jones, Supervisor 
Mrs. Martha Frank, Advisor 
Ms. Helen Hall, Advisor 

Mr. Charles Holbrook, Advisor; GED Test Center; 

Administrator/Commonwealth Diploma Program 
Mr. Dale Mace, Advisor 
Mrs. Ella Morn, Advisor 
Mr. Daniel Partin, Advisor 



JOBS Jobs Opportunities and Basic Skills Program . 

JTPA Job Training Partnership Act 

LEA language experience approach 

LEA local education agencv 

LEP Limited English Proficiency 

LL1 Laubach Literacy International 

LSCA Library Services and Construction Act 

LVA Literacy Volunteers of America 

NAEP National Assessment of Educational Progress 

NALA National Affiliation for Literacy Advancement 

NALS National Adult Literacy Survey 

NCAL National Center on Adult Literacy 

NCLE National Clearinghouse on Literacy Education 

NEAEP National Evaluation of Adult Education Programs 

NIL National Institute for Literacy 

OIC Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
PAACE Pennsylvania Association for Adult Continuing 
Education 

PDE Pennsylvania Department of Education 

PIC Private Industry Council 

PLUS Project Litcracv U.S. 

PSA public service announcement 

RFP Request For Proposal 

SCI State Correctional Institution 

SDA Service Delivery Area 

SEA State Education Agency 

SEG State Education Grant 

SPOC Single Point of Contact 

TESOL Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
TLC Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth 
VISTA Volunteers in Service to America 
USDE United States Department of Education 



Dr. Margaret Shaw, Advisor 

Mr. Robert Staver, Research Associate 

Mr. Richard Stirling, Budget Analyst 

Mrs. Audry Walter, Administrative Assistant 

Mr. John Zhong, Advisor 

Support Staff: 

Ms. Beth Bates, Secretary, ABE Section 
Mrs. Marian Chesney, GED Supervisor 
Mrs. Anita Emery* GED Assistant 
Mrs. Tracy Malick. Bureau Director's Secretary 
Ms. Tracey Sullivan, Secretary, ABE Section 
Ms. Carvn Watson, Secretary, Research Section 

Address; 

Bureau ot Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
Pennsylvania Department ot Education 
W Market Street, 12th Floor, 1 lamsnury, PA 17126-0 W 
Phone: (717) 787*5532 
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teaching to adults 54 
ESL. See English as a Second Language 
evaluation 

fiscal year reports 2b 



indicators of program quality 28 
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ot recruitment effort 24 
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of volunteers 40 
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fall workshops 41 
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Indicators of program quality 12, 17, 

28, 70 
intake procedures 47 

for ESL students 55 
International Reading Association 

(IRA) 68 



jails, ABLE in county 37 

Job Training Partnership Acr (JTPA) 

connection to ABLE 22 
Jones, Gordon, article by 1 5 
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Keystone State Reading Association 68 
Kirsch, Irvvin S., article bv 16 
Knowles, Malcolm $., teaching tech- 
niques 39, 58 



Leahy, Meredyth A., articles by 17,41 

learner, understanding the adult 45 

learning disabilities in adult students 50 

learning proc ess 45 

Leopold, Joan Y., articles bv 36. 66 

libraries as adult education provider? 3 5 

lifelong learning 10 

Literacy Corps 13 

Lowe, Jean H., article bv 68 
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management, program 

community -based literacy agency 32 

multiple-site program 32 

of volunteer sraff 40 
materials selection 50, 58, 59 
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McKinncy, Stewart B., Homeless Assistance 
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national ABLE resource centers 64 
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National Center on Adult Literacy 

(NCAL) 64, 68 
National Clearinghouse on Literacy 

Education (NCLE) 64 
National Institute for Literacy 63, 64 
National Literacy Act of W\ 12, 1 3. 17. 
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National Workplace Literacy Program 

(NWLD 14, 15, 19 
New Directions Program 24 
N <va University, graduate program 66 



outstanding student awards 62 



patient education programs 36 
pancnt-eduention set rings 

ABE/GED/Literacytn 36 
Pennsylvania Association for Adult 

Continuing Education (PAACE) 1 1 

described 66 
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Pennsylvania Stale University, The, graduate 

program 65 
planning and administration 18-30 

long-range, m a literacy agency 33 
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essential bookshelf for 69 
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Reader Development Program 35 
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